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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
<> 

7". week has been one not, indeed, of small interest, but 

of small interests,—except in relation to the gigantic 
spring of miseries on the other side of the Atlantic and the 
less pictorial but scarcely less real suffering in which, as if 
after a submarine course, the same spring emerges in Lanca- 
shire. General Pope has been again outmanceuvred—has 
been attacked in the rear when he least expected it, at 
Manassas Junction, by a force poured through Thoroughfare 
Gap in the Bull Run Hills; and has only been saved by the 
flooding of the Rappahannock from being attacked simulta- 
neously both in front and rear. According to our latest 
news he had repulsed, with great loss on both sides, this 
attack upon his rear, in a second battle of Bull’s Run—fought 
nearly on the same field as before, though, if we understand 
the matter rightly, with a different position—the Federals, 
under MacDowell, facing nearly east, the Confederates west. 
But the fighting could scareely be over, as neither General 
MacClellan’s army had reinforced Pope, nor General Lee’s 
“Stonewall” Jackson, when the news left. The only cer- 
tainty is that Pope has been completely outwitted, and 
instead of marching on Richmond, will be fortunate if he 
saves Washington. General MacClellan, it is stated, has again 
been put up above Pope. In this world all things are relative, 
and though MacClellan is searcely the winning player at this 
dangerous game, he neither revokes, nor returns his antago- 
nists lead so systematically as General Pope. 





In last Saturday’s Times, a very able letter, signed 
**G.,” stated the case for the Lancashire manufacturers in 
very much the same form in which we stated it last week. 
That numbers of the wealthier manufacturers reserve their 
aid for private assistance to their work-people is now ad- 
mitted ; and in many cases that aid is generous and doubled 
im value by laborious personal superintendence ; but with 
100,000 more persons receiving relief than last year, no 
sacrifices that do not drain the resources of the coming winter 
can be too great, provided they are wisely guided,—and it is 
painful to hear of so many real exceptions to the rule of gene- 
rosity. We understand that ten per cent. on the gains of 
last winter and spring, is often set apart to relieve the 
sufferings of the ensuing year. It seems to us a wretchedly 
small proportion. Surely, to sacrifice the whole gains of last 
winter in staying the agoniecs of wholesale destitution would 
be no heroic act. 


Twenty babies, ranging between the ages of four and six, 
ave been burned to death in their beds in the Liverpool 
Workhouse, while two nurses perished in the vain attempt to 


rescue them. The inquest on the bodies has not yet ended, 
and very little light has been thrown upon the origin of the 
fire. One thing, however, seems very obvious,—that to 
lock up twenty infants in a dormitory without any elder 
person, is in itselfa very rash proceeding. A grown-up per- 
son, who is usually much more easily roused by anything 
wrong, might have given the alarm in good time. The chil- 
dren, even if awakened,—and the evidence seems to prove 
that they were suffocated in their sleep,—would be too much 
frightened for any effective action. 


The small-pox in sheep is spreading general dismay. From 
Wiltshire, as a centre, all along the chalk hills of Berkshire 
from the White Horse to Ilsley, cases have occurred, and the 
Government has determined to put in force the Statute 11 
and 12 Vict., chapter 107, sec. 1, and establish a strict 
ovine quarantine. Sheep moving from the infected districts 
will be required to produce a passport certifying on sufficient 
authority that they have a clean bill of health. Nobody 
seems to fear the infection spreading from sheep to sheep- 
dogs, oxen, or to men. Yet vaccination was discovered 
through the immunity of milk-maids who had had the cow- 
pox, from small-pox; and if we can catch the cow-pox, 
why not the sheep-pox? It is fortunate that the meta- 
physical gulf between species and species scems to be, at all 
events to some extent, a non-conductor of contagion,—else 
we might have every conceivable kind of animal pox raging 
at once. 


The chief news from Italy is that Garibaldi’s wound in the 
ankle is much more serious than was at first supposed, the 
inflammation requiring constant ice, and destroying all imme- 
diate hope of extracting the ball. The physicians of his own 
choice are very uneasy; the others, it is said, not so. His 
English friends have persuaded an eminent English surgeon— 
Dr. Partridge, of King’s College, is supposed to be the man 
—to take ship for Variglano and offer his professional 
aid to Garibaldi, lest the Italian experts who destroyed Cavour 
should operate with equal success on Garibaldi. Should the 
General accept his aid, the Royal College of Surgeons in Turin, 
if such a body there be, will certainly become yet more royal 
and anti-Garibaldian ; and will be ready, no doubt, to place 
their whole zeal at the disposal of M. Rattazzi on his next 
indisposition, not, probably, without some good result for 
Italy. 

The official organ of the Czar, the Jnvalide Russe, announces 
most unexpectedly a reduction of the Russian army. Sixty 
soldiers of every battalion of the Guards, and twenty of the 
infantry, are to be immediately discharged, and about cwico 
the number sent on furlough. Besides, the tirailleurs are to 
be reduced from 720 to 600 men per battalion, and the whole 
of the second, third, and fifth corps d’armée, now on the war 
establishment, are to be put on a peace-footing. The reduction 
will amount altogether to some fifty thousand men, and is 
important enough in the present position of European affairs, 
particularly with regard to the volcanic state of the countries 
on the Danube. Evidently the Czar tries hard to deserve his 
title of “‘ Alexander the Well- meaning.” 


President Lincoln has answered very courteously and very 
distinctly Horace Greeley’s letter demanding emancipation. 
The President expresses his personal wish to see every slave 
free, but says that his personal wish must not interfere with his 
duty as President. That duty he understands to be to save 
the Union as best he may. If he could save the Union best by 
leaving slavery as it is, he would leave slavery as itis; if by 
setting every slave free, he would set every slave free; if by 
setting some free and leaving others in slavery, he would set 
some free and leave others in slavery. As soon as he shall 
be convinced that an advance in the emancipation policy is 
expedient, he will make it,—no sooner. The reply to Mr. 
Greeley has filled some of the New York editors, who had 
been urging theincarcerationof that gentleman, with jealousy. 
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A President’s letter to a private gentleman who happens to 


| the Crystal Palace on Friday last. 


| Some two hundred mem. 


be the editor of a newspaper, is a treasure in “ copy,” such as | bers of the society sat down to a gorgeous feast, consistine of 
it never entered into the mind of the American press to conceive | Freneh rolls, coffee, and lettuees, with filtered wate ad 
—a glory for which even “double leaded” type was almost an | Mibitums which having been despatched, post-prandial cls 


inadequate vehicle of expression; and consequently envy, 


quenice was allowed to take its uninterrupted course, 7, 
k e 


hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness fill the hearts of the | president, a worthy alderman of the town of Salford, created 


New York Tribune's rivals. It isas if Lord Palmerston were to | imutehse enthusiasm by declaring that he had lived for 1 


write a publishable letter on his general policy to the editor | 
of the Daily Telegraph. That journal would probably blush | 
into red ink, while the Star and the Standard would appear in | 
mourning. ae | 

The Neweastle people, with Mr. Joseph Cowen, Junior, as 
principal orator, have held a mecting for avery praiseworthy 
purpose —to spur on Lord Russell’s negotiations for the evacua- 
tion of Rome. This example should be followed throughout the 
country. Our Minister will speak with ten times the authority | 
if the Emperor sces independently that the English feeling on | 
the subject is rising gradually towards bloodheat. We should 
like to see speakers of more weight and less rhetoric than Mr. 
Joseph Cowen telling the people of England similar, though | 
something less impassioned truths. Whether Napvicon I11.’s, 
name may or may not deserve to “ fester through the infamy | 
of years,”’—though an ulcerated name isa difficult idea,—we | 
are quite unable to decide; but the recitation of such ana- | 
themasis not the best practical appeal to the political energy | 
of the English people. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
} 


Even Mr. Joseph Cowen, jumor, is more than rivalled in the 
metaphysical inventiveness of his denunciation, by one of the 
members in the Southern Congress, Mr. Dargan, of Alabama, | 
who, after stating that it was useless to call the Federals names, | 
went on to say—“ Thevilest epithets would not be sufficiently | 
severe. They ould never become human beings unless 
Almighty Power would reduce them to the original dust | 
from whence they sprang, extract the villanous matter, and 
make new men of them.” Clearly Mr. Dargan is a 
materialist, and has curious conceptions of personal identity. 
Reduction to elementary atoms, and a careful eclecticism in | 
sifting the villanous atoms from the non-villanous, may be 
a good process fcr creating a new Union, and for precipitating 
the South, but if persons are in question there is a difficulty 
in identifying these new human beings with the old. We 
we afraid, as Mr. Toots said to “the chicken,” that Mr. 
Dargan’s “language is coarse and his meaning is obscure.” | 


Nor can we even claim for the South a monopoly in 
original rhetoric. The New York Journal of Commerce ad- | 
jures the President in this impressive but startling language :— | 
“Tt is the voice of post rity, speaking Jrom the womb of time, 
that calls on him to save the Constitution, which was made not 
for the duration of a human life, but to be the blessing of all 
menand all nations until the end of thrones and earthly powers.” 
The Greek poct said that ‘not to be born is much the best ;” 
but if onerous politicai duties devolve upon us without that 
(as we should have called it) indispensable preliminary,—as 
the New York editor evidently conceives,;—perhaps even 
Sophocles would withdraw the remark. 


The Jesuits have threatened Central America with an 
earthquake. Re volutionary ideas, it seems, have found their 
way unto the shores of the North Pacitie Ocean, where lies 
the little republic of San Salvador, inhabited by some half a | 
million of mestizos,—a small per centage of whom are proud | 
in the possession of nether-garm nts. San Salvador formerly 
was in the repute of being one of the most faithful children 
of the holy Papa at Rome ; but a late change of Government 
introduced a heretic professor of history into the University 
of the capital, as well as a democratic minister of foreign 
affairs. One of the first acts of the new minister was the 
conclusion of a treaty of commerce and amity with King Victor 
Emanuel, which event was followed up by the commence- 
mecut ofa series of lectures against papacy and the Inquisition 
by the new professor. The latter, thereupon, was excom- 
municated by the bishop, and at his instigation the whole 
clergy of San Salvador, mostly Jesuits, refused to take the 
oath on the newly promulgated constitution. On the Govern- 
ment having recourse to various coercive measures, bishops 
and priests in a body quitted the soil of the godless republic, 
retiring to Guatemala, and leaving behind them the prophecy 
of a tremendous earthquake, to take place on the 17th of 
September, at a quarter to ten in the evening. The sceptical 
sansculottes of Salvador are said to intend to have a féte on 
that day, organised by the new Professor of History. 





than half a century chiefly on grass, like Nebuchadnezzar 
without being afflicted with lycanthropy. The fury of delight 
which this announcement produced had scarcely subsided. 
when Dr. Trall, of New York, arose, and, hand on heart, 


| stated that it would be unbounded happiness to his soy] to 


live on the refuse of Covent Garden for ever and ever. There. 
upon, the alderman of the town of Salford hid his heag in 
utter mortification. 


Mr. Roebuck has gone to Vienna, and it is said that he has 
had two audiences of Count Rechberg, to whom he has pro- 
bably offered the full moral and diplomatic support of My. 
Jefferson Davis in approaching complications, if the Emperor 
of Austria will only acknowledge the Southern States befoye 
acknowledging the Kingdom of Italy. 

The Stoke-upon-Trent election will be a blow to the eynies 
of the age, and marks a vast and almost inconceivable progress 
in political morality since the days of the late Mr. Coppock. 


| Mr. Grenfell hastily and perhaps rashly assumed that Ser- 
jeant Shee’s appearance was a move of the Conservative party 


to divide the Liberals, and stated, in confirmation, that some of 
Mr. Beresford Hope’s committee were known to have favoured 
Serjeant Shee’s canvass, which Mr. Beresford Hope denies, 
That gentleman is, moreover, inexpressibly pained and shocked 
by so dishonourable an imputation on his character. Mr, 


| Serjeant Shee is also inexpressibly shocked and wounded by 


having so dishonourable a part assigned to him, even hypo- 
thetically; and both assail Mr. Grenfell with a depth and 
intensity of virtue, that must illuminate with more than their 
accustomed fires the murky regions of the Potteries. Mz, 
Grenfell, with the modesty of a man of the world, intimates 
that it is a very ordinary election dodge, which he should not 
call dishonourable. This is still more afflicting to Mr. Hope, 
who had entertained a higher opinion of his rival; and the 
net result is, that poor Mr. Grenfell has decidedly carned the 
character of being the loosest politician of the three. 


It is anticipated that the approaching Brussels meeting of 
the International Social Science Association will be instructive 
and brilliant. The ducal palace at Brussels, formerly the 
residence of the Duke of Orange, is to be appropriated for 
the meetings. Philanthropic railway companies have arranged 
that London members of the Association shall travel thither 
and return at half the usual fares, and members’ tickets may 
be obtained at the offices of the English Social Science Associa- 
tion. On Monday, the 22nd, the Circle des Arts will offer the 
members a splendid féte in their beautiful building on the 
Grande Place, ewled La Maison du Roi; and on Wednesday, 
the 24th, the city of Brussels will give a magnificent enter- 


| tainment in the Hotel de Ville, when the whole of that noble 
| specimen of Gothic architecture will be thrown open. The 


proceedings will be wound up on the following evening by a 
grand banquet, also to be given at the Hotel de Ville. 


Miss Rye’s scheme of Female Middle Class Emigration 
was treated last week with what we are obliged to term 
vulgar brutality by our contemporary the Saturday Levies 
t compared this natural and praiseworthy mode of assisting 
women too poor to pay their. own fare to the colonies to 
the outfall of London sewage at Barking Creek, and spoke of 
the whole measure as an export of the refuse of our own 
wife-market. The style of the article is something new even 
in that not very fastidious, but hitherto able journal. We 
believe, and heartily hope, that it will do much to assist Miss 
Rye by the general disgust it is likely to excite. To regard 
misfortune as filth, is indeed no new mode of thought; but 
the conductors of the Saturday Review should remember that 
in the present condition of the newspaper press, undisguised 
filth may in its turn prove to be misfortune. 





On Saturday afternoon last, near Carmarthen, a young 
woman named Gwenllian Williams, on her way home across 
the fields from market, was attacked by a rook. The rook 
flew at her face, flapping its wings and cawing most violently. 
The girl ran away, but in vain. The enraged bird kept up 
the chase until she fell down in a fainting state. A man 


| who happened to pass drove the rook away, and lifted the poor 


The Vegetarians held their annual triumphal banquet at | girl, when he discovered that her left eye was completely 
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ked away, her face gashed and scarred, and part of her lip | 
{his story is repeated in all the daily papers of this 
1, if true, well deserves to be recorded. <A few par- 
he locality and the habits of the rooks in those 
arts, would not come amiss. Has anything more been 


seen of the particul fian? Was he ever known before ? 
Where does he live ? 


eaten off. 
week, anc 
ticulars about t 





Rooks are curious birds. 
the following facts. Some years ago a gentleman on a Visit 
to Nanteos, near Abery stwith, heard a mighty noise on the 
lawn outside his window. ie got up, and looking out saw 
several hundred re ks standing in concentric cireles round a 
solitary rook in the centre. They cawed vehemently for a 


long time, during w hich the rock environed remained silent. 
After a while they oll rose wi h one accord, few upon their 
arraigned (?) brother, and peeked him to death. Have the 
rooks a code of justice ? Are the Welsh rooks above all other 
rooks ? Have they, like ourselves, the murderous impulse— 
have they tick: t-of-] Was it a ticket-of-leave rook 
who attacked Gweuntlian Williams ? 


r ruff 
We vouch for 





eee” 
ave rooks ? 
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, TINNY 
THE WEEK 
> 
Iraty.—We have now the full Garibaldi 

official counter-statement of Pallavicino and Cialdini concerning 
the Aspromonte engagement. It seems certain that no such four 
hours’ battle, as was described (fr m imaginative sources) by the 
» of last week, ever took place. Pallavicino 
did not, in the first instance, send any messenger to demand the 
surrender of Garibaldi’s army. Having surrounded them, he 
attacked them on the left (Garibaldi’s right), and was received by 
the Picciotti with a heavy fir General Garibaldi says that when 
he saw the engagement positively impending, he called out and sent 
aides-de- ‘amp all : | mnie hi line, ordering th m on no account to 
fire on the Italian troops; and such had been his previous explicit 
and general orders. From the centre of his line to the left (ie., 
from opposite the centre of Colonel Pallavicino’s line to his right) 
the commands of Garibaldi were heard and obeyed. ‘There was no 
firing. But on Garibaldi’s right (opposite the left of the attack- 
ing column) were the young troops, or Pieciotti, which, alarmed 
by the attack upon them, replied, as Garibaldi himself admits, with a 
thick fire. At length Garibaldi orders to stop firing were obeyed,— 
not till after the General himself had been twice wounded, onee in 
the thigh by a spent ball imumaterially, and again in the ancle much 

more severely, —and the roy il tro« ps, the ] 


ABROAD. 


an statement and the 


Italian correspondenc 





Bersaglieri, mingled with 
the Garibaldians, and then first an officer was sent requiring Gari- 
baldi’s surrender. Garibaldi reproached him with not coming sooner, 
and with bringing a sword when he eame 
him deprived of his sword 


as a parlementaire, and had 
| (afterwards returned to him) before he 
would converse. At length Garibaldi surrendered without condi- 
tion, simply expressing his wish to be put on board an English steamer 
of war, and that his volunteers might be dismissed. Neither of 
these conditions were accorded by the Government. Colonel Palla- 
vicino had orders to secure some apparently important ‘ papers,” 
concerning which Cialklini or his superior at ‘Turin scemed very 
anxious. But these a) pear not to have been found, General Bixio, 
who visited Garibaldi at Spezzia, has wrilten a letter complaining of 
the inconveniences to which, in his wounded state, the General is 
subjected. The decision of the question as to his trial is not yet 
known. It is said that t! » Ministry have twice recommended to 
the King to constitute t] schate a llig¢h Court, and that the 
King who wishes to grant a free pardon has twice refused. 
Crispi writes to the Diritto to complain of the treachery that has 
been vainly at work to inveigle him into treason. Others 
complain of the arbitrary arrest of Pulszki, the Hungarian at 
Naples, without any pre tence, and ascribe it to Rattazzi’s fear that 
Pulszki has the hi uns of « x posing him. 





M. Rattazzi's administration appears daily to lose in credit, and 
General Cialdini’s 1 port, which is couched in an unpleasant tone | 
of dictatorial triumph towards Garibaldi, has not done much to | 
increase the popular ity of his masters. 


It is clear that Garibaldi | 
was determined not to be forced into civil war, but that General | 
Cialdini had no such morbid fear of it. | 

France.—From France, except the letters of M. de la Guéron- 
niére in the Empre sss paper, as it is called, La France, and the 
volunteer mutiny at Besancon,—subjects both of which we have 
discussed at lencth in other columns.—there is no other news, 
unless it be that one of the hips sent to transport reinforcements 
to Mexico has taken fire, and another damaged herself on a rock. 
There is a fatality about this expedition. 


Unrrep Srares.—We take up the Virginia campaign at the 
point at which we left it last week, with General Pope's army com- 
manding the north bank of the Rappahannock (itself the northern 
fork of the river running into the estuary of that name, the 
southern fork be ing the Rapidan, across which Pope had prev iously 
retreated), and the Southern army, under General Lee, facing it, and 
prepared, if possible, to ford from the southern side. On the 23d 
August the Confederates attacked Rappahannock station (on the 
Orange and Alexandria railroad), which stands immediately on the 
north of the river, when Pope abandoned it, broke down the bridge | 
over the stream, and retired ten miles toward the north, to Warren- | 


| earnest conviction that the 


ton Junction, another station on the same line. Avain another ten 
miles further north-east, lies the station of Manassas Junction, very 
near Bull Run, and occupied at this time by the Federal army, 
— but connected by a railway running through Thoroughfare 
Gap in the Bull Run range, and thence through Manassas Gap 
in the Blue Mountain range with Frout Royal in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, in which the we Along 
nprotected 


} 
sj oured 


this railway, and through these two Gaps left 
Manassas Junction on the 26th Ar t 
MAN ass t ion 26th igust, 


. , 
Con tos Wer WAStlers, 


by the carelessness of General Pope. the Confederat 
a small force on 





which was of course ten miles to the rear of General Px pr ‘s main 
force. ‘They surprised and drove out the small rear- rd of the 
Federals, « ved a battery nine cuns, d ved the buildings, 
cut the Washington telegraph, and pulled up the Washington rail- 
road. ‘They then took possession of Bull's Rum lve, a little 
north of Man: mi tion, and their valry ly it hairfax, 


not far from Alexandria. Pope had mad it | 


now to retrieve it as well as he could. He broke up fi \ arren- 
ton Junction, and meneed a rapid. march north on the 
threatened point—Muanassas Junction, leaving ( | Lee and the 
main body of the Confederate army in his r till t e to cross 
| the Rappahannock, which had, fortunately for Pope, been he wily 
swollen by a storm. Pope marched in thi columns. He sent 
McDowell and Sigel by the \ rn road, nearest to the hill.— 


Reno and Heintzelmann on Greenwich by the centre road, while 





with Porter and Hooker's division Pope himself tos the right 
hand or eastern road to Manassas Junction. kk well sueceeded 
in driving back through ‘Thoroughfare Gay f mider Long- 
street, which were coming up to reinforce the Confederates. 
Pope’s own command cneoun la part of tl! my about half 
way, at K ttle R n, and drove them back with loss of baggage 
and arms. Phis was on the 27th. Pope tl ] in on Ma- 
nassas Junction, which was ‘ Lhy tl 1 retreated 
by Centreville to the W ’ l, nov pied McDowell's 
force, which encount {him six 3 west of Centreville, near 
Groveton, and close to Bull Run, but th of it. They fought 
till dark, and again on the following moriing—29th—Pope’s army 
facing eastwards, and Jackson's striving to retreat towards the ga 

westwards. ‘This was the se | field of Bull Run, in ‘hich 
Pope claims a victory, but admits that he lost 8,000 men, and was 
scarcely in a position to pursue the enemy till fresh reinforcements 


came up. Nor does it appear that tl » General Lee's 
army had in any way joined in the battle,—not having come up in 
time. ‘The same may also be said of General MeClellan’s army, 
which had barely effected its junction with Pope's at the last ad- 
vices. If then, General Lee, after crossing the Rappahannock, 
came up to try and force a junction with Jackson, and MeClellan’s 
army reinforced Pope, a general engagement u have been 
fought almost on a scale to decide the fate of the campaign, if not 
of the war. 


Affairs in Kentucky are still going badly forthe Felerals. Also 
it is said that th a) h ve evacuated Lb:at ik on 1185 sippl, 
a movement whic h, if in . must endang New Orlean 

With regard to civil affairs, it seems n that the Federal 
recruiting, which flagged so much first, has now taken a great 
spurt, and that they will su lin g their ( ) men, 
Monster meetings have |} » held in New York, and addr l by 
all parties with equal enthusiasm for th ( Cor- 


coran (the man who was taken prisoner at Bull Run, and has come 
back in the ‘ xchanpe of prisonel ). ai | General Mitel il F nd Mr. 
Opdyke, the Mayor of New York, lL meny otl h no dif- 





ference of tone, except in the amount uti-sl itiment 
they embodied in their speeches. Also, Major-Gener I’remont 
and Mr. Everett have made great speech: Boston,—the former 
arguing ably and calmly fi Mn y mili- 
tary measure, but as the only measure which can undermine the 


causes that have led to this r. 


Servia.—The news from Servia is warlike. ‘The Turks and 
Servians are still fighting in Li lerade, and the Conference at Con- 


stantinople appears to have produce Ll no result, 
» Ns 2 r r s 
THE WEEK AT HOME, 
2 — 

PouiticaL.—On Friday last, too late for our impression, the 
newly-elected master cutler, Mr. Henry Harrison, presided over 
the annual festival of the cutlers at Sheflield. ‘The three main 
speeches of the evening were those of Sir John Ramsden, member 
for the West Riding, a conscientious and painstakin young politi- 
cian, Mr. Hadfield, and Mr. Kenneth Macaulay. Sir John 
Ramsden expressed—what is perhaps at this moment the leading 
thought of the great bulk of the men of his ave in Fngland—ap 
period since the Reform Bill has been 
one of very great and substantial improvement ; and a sincere and 
genuine desire by every means to further the general tide of pro- 
gress upon which, for the time, we are unquestionably moving, 
It has often been remarked that the general tendenc y of youth is 
to be liberal. On the other hand, it by no means follows that the 
men who were liberal when they were young, must be liberal 
when they are old. Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Derby, Mr. Disraeli, 
are sufficient examples of the contrary. Upon the American war, 
Sir John Ramsden’s views are, in the main, those of the Times; 
and, therefore, require no particular notice. ‘The enterprise of the 


North he deems futile, and the war fratricidal ; but, nevertheless, 
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the duty of England lies, he thinks, in perfect neutrality. Mr. | that the rent of the land on which other drains in Edinbon 


[September 13, 1869 








Hadfield’s task was a less easy one. He retains a lingering love emptied, was close upon 25/. an acre. Lord Stanley wag 


for the American ideal of his younger days, and feels himself also present, and responded, in the absence of the 
sorely perplexed how to gracefully dispose of his later experience. | of Derby, to the toast of “ The Stewards.” He attribunet 
“T look,” he said, ‘upon the sufferings of the United States | to the influence of agricultural associations all the drainage and 
with a degree of sorrow and regret that is far beyond my power to | other improvements of the last few years, but regretted that j 
express.” This sentiment was favourably received. But when, Lancashire they were not so widely supported by tenant-farm = 
after reciting the vote of 245,000,000/. and 1,300,000 men in fif- | as they might have been. It was of course fitting that great land. 
teen months by Congress for carrying on the war, he added, that | owners should take a leading part in their affairs, but the steady 
the losses sustained by the North ‘ were calculated to excite the | support of the tenant-farmer was far more essential. Mr, Neilson 
deepest regret,” the anti-American temper of the meeting betrayed | in proposing the health of Mr. Greenall, M.P., threw out a sugges. 
itself, and some disorder occurred. His eulogy of Earl Russell and | tion to the effect that much good might be effected, and a 
his despatches was received with cheers. But when he went on to | suffering relieved, if occupation could be found for many hundreds 
hope “that we should all mortgage our estates before we made | of Lancashire men, now out of employment, in draining some of 
paupers of the noble Lancashire operatives,” he was stopped by a | the large tracts in that county, at present unfit for cultivation on 
cry of ‘ Nonsense!” His panegyric on the conduct of the French | account of their wetness. Lord Stanley, however, later in the 
Emperor in the matter of the Trent was, on the contrary, lustily evening, remarked that draining was work that required much 
cheered. Mr. Kenneth Macaulay, M.P., returning thanks for the practical experience and skill, which were not possessed by the 
House of Commons, won the laurels, so becoming to a Q.C. of even | class Mr. Neilson proposed to employ. It was cheaper to relieve 
excessive modesty, and the more he coquetted the more he was la man without giving him work, than by giving him work for 
summoned to “ go on.” Cambridge, his own constituency, he | which he was unfitted, and which he would do badly. 
: bbe —" se wee 2 eu a 

fluently described as almost unknown’ in that YAS PAROS | Soren trFIC.—On Sept. 9, Mr. Glaisher finally reached apoint 
Sheffield—though dearly” beloved by himself. Whether Cam- in the atmosphere above the surface of the earth where he hte 
bridge will ratify the representative modesty of its representative | insensible, viz., five miles and three-quarters, the barometer at _ 
member, and consider itself requited by his personal affection, is | ang three-quarter inches. “I felt,” he says, “ that I was losing all 
another question. Excessive bashfulness is the least of all the little | power, and endeavoured to speak, but could not. I attempted ¢ 
sins that may be imputed to University boroughs. — It required 4n | Jook at the barometer again; my head fell on one side: L me to 
M.P. Q.C. to tickle the palates of the political epicures of Cam- | it ; it fell on the other, and finally fell backwards. i saw Mr 
bridge, and his own, with a condiment so new and refreshing. | (oxwell dimly in the ring ; it became more misty and finally dark 
Mr. Kenneth Macaulay, truly we think, described the cause | anq 7 sank unconsciously, as in sleep. I then heard Mr. Coxwell 
of Italy as even greater than the American catastrophe. The | say «What is the temperature? Take an observation, Now 
chaotic magnitude of the one is doubtless far surpassed by the | try.’ I shortly afterwards opened my eyes—saw the instruments 
moral grandeur of the other. He praised the House of Commons, | aiid Mr. Coxwell very dimly, and soon saw clearly, and said to Mr 
not unduly, we think, when he said that, its sympathies are, in the | Coxwell, ‘I have been insensible ;’ and he replied, * You have, and 
main, ‘“ with every just and true cause. Mr. Goadsby, the Mayor I nearly.’ It appears that Mr. Coxwell had anarrow escape of getting 
of Manchester, replied for the strangers, but somehow contrived to | out of ‘the ring, from which he returned as he could, having lost 
raise a hornets’ nest about his honest ears, chiefly by informing the | the use of his hands. But what he kept with singular fidelity was 
meeting of all the things he was not going to do. — He was not | his presence of mind, for when his hands were powerless he seized 
going to inflict a political speech upon them—(cries of “ No, | the line with his teeth, and pulled the valve open until the balloon 
don't.”) But why were we spending 70,000,0001. per annum — | took a turn downwards. Mr. Coxwell and Mr. Glaisher concluded 
(cries of ‘* No politics.” ) He was gong tobe brief (‘‘Do !"), but they | from what they dimly saw of the instruments in their half insensi- 
must be kind enough to listen to him—(shouts of laughter.) He | bility, that the ultimate height they reached was six miles anda 
never in his life wanted to be an infliction to anybody—(** You | half. Of several pigeons they took, one, on being turned loose 
have been.”) If they said he had said sufficient, he had done-— | perched upon the balloon—one they brought down dead. , 
(‘‘ Speak to the toast.”) What, speak to the toast! repeat a <ipneninieininticumeastaien 

common platitudes about hospitality, &e.!! “Then,” let him Financtat.—The English Funds closed at 934 934 for Money, 
assure them, ‘ his object was the good of his country, and he de- and 93§ 933 for the Account. The New Threes are $2 92}. The 
sired to see it great, glorious, and free, as much as THaT of the | Reduced 92 923. Exchequer Bills, June, 18s. to 21s. prem.; 
most inveterate Conservative.” After this emphatic insinuation, | and ditto, March, 23s. prem. Bank Stock is 242 245. India ditto, 
artfully embodied in the demonstrative pronoun, that the country | 231; ditto, Five per Cent., 1094 1093 ; ditto, Five per Cent. En- 
of the Conservatives was not the Mayor of Manchester's country— | faced Paper, 1043 ; and ditto, Debentures, 10042. 

their home, not his hone—their burial-place, not his burial-place, Some of the principal securities are rather depressed. (ld 
—Mr. Goadsby sat down, apparently to reflect that, if speech was | Turkish Six per Cents. are nominally 85 86; ditto, 1858, are 
not silver, silence had been gold. 674 673, the scrip of the New Loan, 1% 13 dis. ; and the paid-up 

Mr. John D. Coleridge, Q.C , has been enlightening the Ex- | portion, 66 663; the Four per Cents. Guaranteed are 102}. Vene- 

onian Liberals on High Church Liberalism. He was once told | zuela, 27}. Dutch, 653; ditto, Four per Cents., 102}. Buenos 
by Sir Alexander Cockburn, what he now repeats to the people | Ayres Six per Cents., 913. Egyptian, 90; ditto, second issue, 91. 
of Exeter, ‘that he is a thorough Liberal.” If any proof of | Mexican, 31}. Peruvian Scrip, 1} 1 dis.; ditto, paid in full, 92§. 
this were wanting beyond Sir Alexander Cockburn’s word, Mr. | Portuguese Scrip, 2} 23 prem. Russian Scrip, § }; clitto, paid- 
Coleridge has one in store which ought to satisfy the most scep- | up, 933. Spanish Passive, 193; and ditto Certificates 9 9}. 
tical: ‘‘ He will vote for the Ballot.” But he is accused of being a | ‘Turkish Consolidés remain at 363 36}. 

Tractarian. Well, some of his relations are Puseyites. He is, he In the railway share market Great Northern A Stock is 1254, 
confesses it, a High Churchman. He likes a fine church, a pretty | London and Brighton 121}, and South-Easterns 822 834; Great 
window, but he disapproves of Puseyite forms. If Mr. Coleridge | Easterns are at 463 46}, Midlands at 1284, and Caledonian at 1094. 
were as ingenuous about his High Church principles as most poli- |; Among foreign and colonial lines South Austrian and Lom- 
ticians are disingenuous in the matter of the Bailot, he would | bardo-Venetian realize 22 to 224; Recife and San Francisco, 18; 
confess that what High Churchmen care for are not fine churches | Bahir and San Francisco, 192; East Indian, 1054 1053; Great 
so much as spiritual authority and all its train of corollaries. It is | Indian Peninsula, 1027 103}; Bombay and Baroda, 102} 103; 
against that authority that every sound politician rebels, and not and Great Western of Canada, 128. 
against fine churches that they object. Joint stock bank and miscellaneous shares are in some instances 
; ooo rather flatter; Bank of London realize 854 ; London Chartered of 

Socrat.—On Thursday week, the second day of the meeting of Australia, 261; Oriental Bank, 54; Crystal Palace Stock, 34} 

the Sparkenhoe Farmers’ Club, Lord John Manners distributed | 85, and Peninsular and Oriental Steam, 73. The shares of the 
the rewards to the successful labourers. He said, that the prizes Cambrian Gold Mining Company remain steady at § to 3 prem. 
were not rewards commensurate with a life of desert—any more The return of the Bank of England for the week ending Wed- 
than the badges and distinctions in the army and navy. ‘They nesday, Sept. 10, compared with that for the previous weck, shows 
were marks of the satisfaction of their sovereign and their country. the following changes :— 




















He touched upon the effect of machinery, and reminded his hearers Circulation issue... ene we =£31,482,925 Decrease £228,790 
of the groundless nature of the fears entertained by the labouring | Circulation active .. ee e- —-:21,085,560 Decrease — 473,785 
classes when first machinery was introduced. So far from being | Public deposits — ... wee ose 8,768,329 Increase — 1,096, 
worse off, the labouring classes had steadily improved in position Other deposits =... |... + 18,809,643 Decrease 1,163,827 
with the progress of machinery. Whether the new milking ma-  “0*t- Securities in banking deptmt. — 11,111,067 Increase £1,55 
chine would diminish the number of milkmaids, might be doubted, Other securities in banking deptmt 19,296,460 Decrease 345,346 
but it might safely be inferred that it would not impair their pros- — oud Suien Sn Seth Gagetent. = 87,081,008 Decrease § SEAS 
 - a“ - z “ware -7, | Seven day and other bills Increase 20,202 
pects in life. Unquestionably, whatever diminishes the treadmill | 7). Rest “a 3,062 
parts of human labour and adds to intellectual uses, within mode-| Notes in reserve «10,397. 363 one ce HAMS 
rate limits, must be beneficial to mankind. | Total reserve (notes and coin in ahi esi > ° 
Another important agricultural meeting, that of the Manchester | banking department) a 11,225,978 Increase 260,053 
and Liverpool Agricultural Society, has taken place in Lancashire. | The Report of the Royal Insurance Company, recently published, 


Colonel Wilson Patten, who presided, alluded to Lord Derby’srecent | again shows a large accession of business in both the Fire and Life 
remarks on the utilization of sewage, and stated, in illustration of | Departments. The fire insurances have this year attained the 
the immense value of town sewage, that jwhen it was proposed to total sum of 292,000/., having increased by more than 30,0001. 
divert the sewage of Edinburgh, a Mr. Miller had told him that | since the previous year ; and the total new life business of the year 
there were the mouths of three drains on his estate, and he valued | amounts to 521,000/., exceeding the new business of last year by 
each of them at 300/. a-year. He had also found, on inquiry, | 70,0000. , ‘ : 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. | 


GARIBALDI’S DREAM. 


ARIBALDI’S letter,—published in the Movimento of | 
Genoa,—has at least one great merit; it shows us| 
that he is still himself and no other man, that he is still the 
baldi of the popular imagination and not the vain-glorious 
fanatic that we had half begun to conceive him. It is not 
a wise letter; indeed, it is one which shows in some respects 
not only great deficiency in wisdom, but a total unconscious- 
ness of the political incapacity under which its writer labours; 
but it restores and engraves yet more deeply on our mind 
what we may call the true idea of Garibaldi,—the calm, mag- 
nanimous dreamer, whose first passion it is to effect the unity | 
of Italy and the unison between Italians, who rushes into 
personal peril, and hazards his military reputation, to pre- 
vent the deadly collision of Italians with Italians,—who is 
careless of personal honour or success, and can accept failure 
without acrimony, and even with a cordial tribute to the 
conduct of his opponent. We confess a sincere pleasure 
in regaining so fully this impression of the great Italian 
patriot. It renews this the more, in that it neither justi- 
fies the intention of his defeated design, nor appears to 
be aware that it requires justification,—while it does amply 
prove that to overthrow or shake the authority of Victor 
Emanuel was not only no part of his purpose, but the thing 
he most dreaded. ‘That his revolutionary movement was 
freely fomented and used by the reactionary party in the hope 
of completely overthrowing the new order is certain; but it is 
now equally certain that the undermining of this political 
order was just the step which Garibaldi was most desirous to 
avoid. We may smile at the simplicity of the politician who 
could utterly ignore the King and his express commands 
without fearing to subvert his authority, but we cannot refuse 
to believe that this was Garibaldi’s state of mind. ‘In the | 
hazardous enterprise into which I and my companions had 
thrown ourselves headlong,” he says, “I expected nothing 
good from the Goverament of Rattazzi. But why should | 
not have hoped for less rigour on the part of the King, having 
altered in nothing the old programme, and having decided not 
to alter it at any price? What afflicts me most is this fatal 
distrust which contributes not a little to leave the national 
unity incomplete.”’ Coupling these words with Garibaldi's 
expressed and proved determination not to permit any shed 
ding of Italian blood by his volunteers, and with his long-ago 
avowed hope that the French garrison in Rome, when appealed 
to in the spirit of brothers by the volunteer army and the 
Romans, would refuse to act against them, and surrender to 
the mere moral demonstration of Italian enthusiasm and fra- 
ternal fecling,—we can scarcely doubt that Garibaldi was 
really dreaming the dream that before this great symbolic act 
of popular uvanimity the foreign occupation of Rome would 
cease. If only he, the people’s hero, at the head of a volun- 
teer band, could succeed in passing through Sicily and South- 
erm Italy, swelling his force by the way in every region 
through which he marched, avoiding everywhere civil war, and | 
refraining from all collision with the Italian army, if he could 
reach the walls of Rome with a host composed of the purest 
of Italian patriots, and leave a wake of magnificent popular 
sympathy behind him, what might not be conquered by the 
mere moral influence of an army thus speaking the very 
thought and anointed by the latest breath ef a great nation’s 
prayer ? 

Thus, we cannot help interpreting the dream by which 
Garibaldi was led on. It was but a dream, and Garibaldi 
quite overlooks what the reactionary party were the first to per- 
ceive, that for any nation thus to give its own Government 
the go-by, and not only ignore, but defy its commands, even | 
though it should treat the regular army with delicate fraternal 
compassion, is to sow the seeds of a wide-spread anarchy. This 
1s What Garibaldi seems incapable of perceiving. He has none 
of the political instinct which should tell him that to teach the 
nation this urbane deafness to the voice of authority, this 
high-handed and almost scornful condescension towards the | 
national Government, is even more dangerous than proper 
rebellion. He wanted to repeat the very policy which effec- | 
tually damned the Bourbon Government of Naples—the policy 
of “conquering by a railway ticket”—without any apparent | 
Consciousness that if it could succeed at all it would necessarily | 
have the same effect. He wished as a private subject to take no | 
account of the Government of the King, and yet to avoid bring- | 
ing on it the consequences that always result to a Government | 
which permits itself to be of no account in the greatest concerns. | 
In short, he wanted to give a public and decisive proof that the | 


Gari 


organization of the Italian Government was entirely foreign to 
the true life of the nation without paralyzing or shaming that 
Government in the face of Europe. Of course, this was an 
absolute impossibility, which none but a dreamer could have 
helped seeing to be an impossibility; but yet we think it cer- 
tain that Garibaldi was such a dreamer, and that he lived in a 
dream of really aiding the Government which he was teaching 
the people to pity, if not to mock at, and Europe to despise. 
After all, we may hope that the best part of Garibaldi’s 
dream will be realized by what he has done, without 


ithe evil consequences that success would necessarily have 
brought with it. For he has amply proved the depth and 
| warmth of the sentiment which put Sicily almost at his feet, 
} and enabled him to gather strength even in Calabria, and he 


has now added to that sentiment the force of all the sympathy 
which could never have been given him while he was in arms 
against his country, but which is now frecly granted to the 
prisoner for the sake of the cause which he intended to 
represent, and the suffering which he brought upon himself 
by his devotion to it. The demonstration which he purposed 
to make for the possession of Rome, has been made quite as 
effectually as if by mountain marches he had given the slip to 
his pursuers, and reached the walls of Rome,—and made, 
too, without the final calamity of French intervention, which 
that event would have caused. And what is more, the de- 
monstration has ended in giving greater weight and dignity 
to the Italian Government, instead of in morally annihilat- 
ing it. The popular heart has expressed itself loudly and 
decisively, without setting at defiance the calm national will; 
and hence for the future both will work together with in- 
finitely greater effect. 

It is the function of such noble dreamers as Garibaldi 
to gather into a single foeus all the higher hopes and 
ambitions of the nation in which they live, and to 
deepen and intensify them by embodying tham in a visible 
life. The only danger—and it is a very great one—of such 
romantic characters is, that they have a tendency both to 
depreciate and to undermine the authority of that commonplace 
representative of average men's morality, average men’s 
interests, and average men’s hopes, which a popular Govern- 
ment, however good, must always be. ‘The loiticr dreamers of 
the world exercise a certain power in moulding the course and 
elevating the aims of Government which no wise man will 
deny. But woe be to the nation in which the actual adminis- 
tration falls into the hands of such Creamers, or is even dis- 
credited and shaken by their means. Guribaldi would do 
more harm were he to be the absolute King of the Italians for 
a single year, than he has done good by all his noble faith and 
nobler efforts after Italian unity. The high-minded simplicity 
of his enthusiasm takes no account at all of halt the forces by 
which the State is moulded, and he is often ia danger of 
destroying by a blow what, though homely, and in his estima- 
tion vulgar, is far more important to the nation than even the 
lofty aims which he substitutes. By lis deicat the greatest 
of these dangers has been avoided; and he is now able to lend 
far more moral force to the will of the Italian people than-in 
case of success he would ever have had at his own disposal. 


A LATE FRENCH COURT-MARTIAL. 

TRENGTIH overwrought is weakness. ‘he architect will 

tell you that the bricking up of an arch intended to be 
hollow has made many a wall to crack; the engincer, that too 
heavy chains will make a suspension-bridge unsafe. So in 
political mechanies ; wherever a state or a ruler relies over- 
much on any one source of power, devotes overmuch pains to 
its development, thence their downfull may be looked for. 
The avaricious despot who trusts to his hoard docs but whet 
cupidity into assassination or rebellion; the military despot 
who trusts to his army is but training up a master for his suc- 
cessors, if not for himself. Those who have watched most 
carefully the elaborate organization of military despotism 
under the second French Empire, have, accordingly, come to 
the conclusion that in the army lies its main danger. A 
recent court-martial at Besancon shows vividly one of the 
forms which that danger may take. 

A detachment of 311 men, volunteers from the army for the 
Mexican war was proceeding from Metz to Lons-le-Suulnier, to 
join there the 99th Regiment of the Line, under orders for 
Mexico. It left the rail at Dole for its first day’s march to 
the small town of Selli¢éres. ‘The march (15th July, 1862) 
was most disorderly. On reaching Selliéres, the soldiers rushed 
tumultuously into the town, singing filthy songs, and scattered 
themselves among the wine shops. Before the captain in 
command had done billeting the men, many of them were 
drunk. One among them, in particular, named Leroy, got 
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into such a quarrel with a publican that a commissary of police 
was sent for to bidhim withdraw. Leroy insulted the com- 
missary ; the gendarmes were ordered to arrest him, and did 
so. He escaped, but was recaptured after a violent resist- 
ance, some knife play, which is not, however, stated to have 
injured any one, and abuse of his superior officers. 

Towards seven o’clock the streets, and especially the square 
in front of the Town-lall, were filled with groups of soldiers, 
loudly complaining of Leroy’s arrest. A crowd of them 


formed under the captain’s windows, vociferously demanding 


their comrade’s liberation. The captain promised that he should 
be released within an hour. The mutineers now 1ushed 
towards the Town-hall, till the time assigned should come. A 
fearful tumu!t breaks out when they sce that the promise re- 
mains unfulfilled. In vain the juge de pate interferes, girt 
with his official sash; they only imsult the ‘rag” he wears. 
“To ams! down with the captain! We'll duck him!’ 
Such A hundred men go and fetch their 
muskets, fix bayoncts, return in front of the Town-hall, and, 
taking up ground in military order, snap a few eaps, and 


are their erics 


threaten to break open the doors of the Town-hall. It was 
now quite dark. The captain at last makes his appearance, 
and orders the release of Leroy, who is carried off in triumph 


by his comrades 


Nothing further scems to 
night; but the next moruing 


have taken place during the 
i group of soldiers, headed by 
one Rouiller, who had been spokesman for the others in de- 
manding Leroy’s liberation, refuses to march with the 
remainder of the detachment, and marches in the rear under 
a flag of its own, made up out of red 
this guise enters Lons-le-S 
detachment. Tiere, we are told 
energy of the authoritic 1oily an end to these lamentable 
examples of insubord ul out of cleven soldiers who 
were at fi ineulnated, eight were brought (29-30 August 
before a court-martial. Two were acquitted, the remaining 
six found guilty, and sentenced year’s imprison- 
ment to fifteen years’ d labouron publie works. Rouiller, 
although the ringlea wot olf with ten years’ hard labour, 
as he was not proved to have made of his military weapons. 
Whether any proc have intended to be 
taken against the captain in commeaad does not appear. 

* Behold, there aris little cloud cut of the sea, like a 
man’s hand” ‘This is but a military riot” it may be 
said, “two or three hundred low dish from ditierent regiments, 
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commanded by an incompetent ofiicer, whom, probably, they | 


did not know, or know only to despise, are allowed to get 
drunk and noisy; and, being checked by an unsteady 
hand, frighten a small town out of its wits, and their | 
commanding officer out of his duty.” True as yet; 
but whet if the seale were enlarged? What if. the | 


riotous detachment weie 2 riotous regiment, the incompetent 





captain an incompetent colonel, the re one? 


What if the riotous regiment were 
petent eslonel au incompetent gencral, the large town a great 
city? Viewed in this light, it will be secon that the military 
riot cf Selliéres has, in fact, all the characters of a Praetorian 
revolt, such as, ere this, has tumbled many an emperor from 
his throne. There the Lrowbeating ef the citizen, the 
utter defiance of civil authority, the use of the forms of 
military discipline, in contempt of military subordination, the 
open assertion of military supremacy as vested in the mass of 
the soldiery. The imen who, taking up rank with 
bayonets and exps on the nipples of their muskets, threatened 
on the night of the 15th July to storm the Town-hall of 
Sellicres, those who marched on the morrow into Lons- 
le-Saulnicr, under their own red flag, recognising no officer for 


’ 
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their leader, were no mere rioters; they were military rebels, 

The time was, when death would have been deemed the 
only punishment for acts like these. In this instance the 
men got off with penalties short of death, all of them, though 
severe still, but which can at any time be commuted, and 
which will be so most assuredly. <A little reflection, indeed, 
will show that nothing but the rooted assurance of meeting 
with quasi-impunity could possibly explain the conduct of the 
mutineers. ‘The French army knows perfectly well what it 
is worth to the Government—knows that the latter dare not 
trifle with or exasperate it. 

It is thus that the efforts of the Second Empire to make the 
army a caste separate from the people recoil against itself. 
No doubt, by taking into its hands the whole business of pro- 
curing substitutes, making itself, as the French phrase runs, 
the great ‘seller of human flesh,” by the various steps it 
has taken to promote re-enlistments, it has rendered the edge 
of its huge war-tool far keener than before. But what is the 


is 


ym 


are not told how), ‘the | 


fixed | 


{ . ei. 
consequence? The army is, so to speak, denationalizeg 
loses its moral hold upon the people. 


The mo 
x , Te pro. 
fessional you make the soldier, the more necessary “a 


it become to give him professional occupation. Hence thes 
perpetual wars, which, in order to excite less politicaljealousy. 
| are carried on at a distance, in Cochin-China, China, Mexico. 
—and from which the soldier returns an unbridled sav - 
It is certain that the arrival of cach fresh returnin ele 
‘of French soldiers from the far East is to the port of landin 
a subject of real dread. For days after it, the town is sure hd 
,be one scene of drunkenness, disorder, and violence. The 
men have evidently been accustomed to exercise every shape 
of licenee in the enemy’s country; they can hardly be 
strained from practising the like in their own. These distant 
wars are, it is certain, becoming exceedingly unpopular, even 
|in those districts which have least to suffcr trom the ruflianism 
| which they beget. The French peasant is a poor gy ographer 
Still he has certain traditional prejudices and uitipathies 
'which may, or might be easily worked on with temporary 
suecess in furtherance of a war with Russian or Prussian 
Austrian or Englishman. But it is vain to stir him up about 
wars with peoples whom he has never heard of, or has never 
vheard of as enemics—Chinese, Cochin-Clhinese, Mexicans, 
|The Mexican war is his present bugbear. And it is the mis. 
chief of distant wars that they afford such a ficld to exaggera- 
tion, which the dearth of accurate public information leaves 
too often unheeded in its growth. For, the Second French 
Empire having in self-defence well nigh suppressed journalism 
except in Paris and a few large towns, whilst those journals 
that exist are known to do so only on sufference, to say 


g sl 
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only that which they are bidden, or, at best, allowed 
to say, the habit of political reading is dying out 


in the provinces. One who lately revisited his depart. 
ment (one of the central ones) declares that the circulation of 
| newspapers does not amount within it to two copies per com- 
mune. But what is the consequence ? ‘The peasarts meet at 
| fairs and markets, and bring back crops of the most utterly 
absurd stories of pestilence and disaster. They sce with their 
}own eyes how many things are officially concealed and sup- 
pressed; they grow to believe that anything may be concealed 
and suppressed at a distance. Political ignorance trains them 
thus to political credulity. And is there a worse danger to a 
settled government than the credulity of the masses? 

But even with the services engaged in them, these distant 
| expeditions are alnost equally unpopular. It is known that 
they are made use of to get rid of meritorious oflicers, who 
| may happen to be out of favour with the powers that be. It 
well understood that this Admiral was only sent to 
Mexico to rnin him, that this other gocs to China on the 
like pleasant errand. But apart from such extreme cases, 
wheat is likely to be the popularity, for instance, of a 
Mexican war? The educated French officer has no pleasure 
in being sent to an unbealthy coast, upon an impracticable 
lerrand, against enemics whom it is no glory to conquer, with 
no allies but the very refuse and scum of the cut-throats of 
the country. He has none the more when he believes (as 
generally it is believed) that the two main purposes of his 
being sent thither are to secure to a minister his venture in 
an extortionate loan, and to help an empress to save her soul 
by maintaining such champions of the hely Mexican Church 
as a Miramon or a Marquez. And when he knows—as some 
do know—that the truth on such matters has been vainly 
told to august ears, as indeed it was cre this on the Cochin 
Chinese war,—that shameful outrage on a gallant and unoffend- 
ing people, occasioned by the falsehoods of Romish mission- 
aries, and none the less persevered in when those fals ‘hoods 
were exposed,—and has only been met with a flat denial from 
other august lips,—he goes probably none the more cheerfully 
to rot of yellow fever or be murdered by a brigand. 

The vicious circle must be completed. Wars near home 
are dangerous to the Empire, and the Emperor cannot afford 
to incur serious danger from neighbouring Powers even for 
the sake of employing the only instrument by which he 


} 1S 


rules. Distant wars are manufactured to give employ- 
ment to the army. But distant wars grow soon Un- 


popular with the army, especially where there are no 
“Summer Palaces” to sack. It must be employed 
nearer home, or it will employ itself. Does the gentle 
hint of La France about the need of compensation 10 
France, should the impossible unity of Italy ever become 
accomplished, indicate that the need of a new war in Europe 
is already beginning to be felt? If so, the Jesangon Court- 
,martial seems to show that the army of the Second Empire, 
once let loose, might by this time render itself well nigh a8 
| unpleasant to friend as to foe. 
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MR. BERESFORD HOPE AT STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
Ww’ rashly charged Mr. Beresford Hope the other day 


with being a favourer of slavery. Having delivered 
elaborate lectures, and many still more claborate speeches, to 
prove that the negro 1s much better off in the South—where 
he is in slavery—than in the North, where, though under social 
disadvantages, he is yet free ;—having justified,—anxiously 
and repeatedly justified, —the politicians who solemnly, or 
rather impiously, took slavery “for the headstone of their 
corner,” for that grave step ;—having eulogized that ‘“‘ noble 
effort for independence” which was avowed by every Southern 
leader as justified simply on the Slavery-Extension ground,— 
and having urged in a letter to the Times that the moment 
had come, or was close at hand, for intervention on behalf of 
the Slave Power, we supposed that ours was no unfair 
account of this gentleman’s opinions. We hasten, how- 
ever, to say that, paradoxical as it may appear, that 
js not his view. On Monday evening he told the electors of 
Stoke-upon-Trent, that though “he had long sympathized with 
Southerners, had spoken in favour of the Southern Confederacy, 
and would do so again,”’ yet ‘ he was not blind to the slavery 
which existed in the Confederate States; he had privately to 
Southerners, and in his published speeches, denounced in the 
strongest manner that horrible system ;” but ‘that system 
was doomed ; it was not doomed by sudden emancipation, by 
the violence of Butler and Hunter, or the efforts of Thurlow 
Weed, Greeley, or Phillips—urging the black man to take ven- 
geance upon his master; but its doom lay in gradual emancipa- 
tion, leading from slavery to serfdom, and from serfdom to 
liberty.” It is very interesting to find that, on this ground, 
Mr Hope defends the politicians of the South. Mr. Jefferson 
Davis and Mr. Stephens are then, it appears, supporters of 
“ gradual emancipation, leading from slavery to serfdom, and 
from serfdom to liberty.’ That Mr. Hope may have private 
letters to this effect from his Southern friends is of course 
possible. Mr. Yancey, who held that the prohibition on the 
Slave-trade ought to be removed, on the ground that ‘if the 
North is free to import jackasses from Malta, the South should 
be free to import slaves from Africa,” was himself, perhaps, 
the bearer of this news that the South had adopted ‘a policy 
of gradual emancipation” to Mr. Beresford Hope. But, even 
if this be so, we yet cannot quite understand why Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope should support the secession war. He is one of 


those politicians who always and earnestly deprecate unne- | 
= arty | 
cessary and sudden changes. As he once beautifully expressed | 


himself to the clectors of Cambridge in 1859, “I am the 
friend of amelioration and the antagonist of change.’”’ Now 
this was the precise policy of the republican party and Mr. 
Lincoln on the Slavery question. They were, in very humble 
emulation of Mr. Hope, “the friends of amelioration and the 
antagonists of change.”’? They wished simply to prevent the ex- 
tension of Slavery. They would have drawn a cordon round its 
existing arca, and trusted to time to bring about that “ gra- 
dual emancipation from Slavery to scrfdom, from serfdom to 
liberty,” which would have been inevitable so soon as exten- 
sion to virgin soils had been no longer possible. But Mr. 
Hope is “the friend of amelioration and the antagonist of 
change” only in Europe. In the United States he abhors the 
Conservative party, and sympathizes with violent revolution— 
with a revolution too, which, whatever may be its secret 
resolves, best known to Mr. Hope, has never in public professed 
anything but utter and complete detestation of either gradual 
or any other kind of emancipation; and has publicly vowed 
that every “amelioration” in its Government shall be in 
the direction of riveting fast the chains of Slavery. 

When Mr. Beresford Hope last addressed English electors, 
he was profoundly afilicted by an act of rash innovation of 
which the English Government had just been guilty. Speaking 


of the East India Company, he said: “I was dismayed at be-.| 


holding such an institution stricken to the ground in the 
midst of its career of splendid usefulness, for no fault proved 
or even alleged. As a citizen, I feared the precedent thus 
given of reckless tampering with great corporations; as a 
graduate cf one of our ancient universities, I felt that fear 
redoubled. Corporations are the main-stay of British liberty 


and British order. The spirit of revolution swept them away 


on the Continent, and a large portion of Europe is accordingly 
veering between the dangers of despotism and of anarchy ;”— 
very noble historical sentiments, such as we should expect 
from Mr. Beresford Hope,—but how far would they not 
apply to those revolutionary friends of his across the Atlantic? 


Might not the Honourable Mr. Everett, whose style of 


thought, though less fiery, is a good deal that of Mr. Hope’s, 
—a doctrinal and didactic style, savouring of ecclesiastical tea- 


meetings,—might not the Honourable Mr. Everctt fairly use, 
—as he has, in fact, very nearly used in his last speech at 
Washington,—much of Mr. Hope’s language against himself ? 
Might he not say, “I am dismayed at beholding such a 
Constitution stricken to the ground in the midst of its career 
of splendid usefulness for no fault proved or even alleged? As 
an American, I fear the preeedent thus given of ruthlessly 
tampering with a great Constitution; as a citizen of one of the 
separate States, I feel that fear redoubled. Constitutions are 
the main-stay of American liberty and of American order. 
The spirit of revolution swept them away in Europe, 
and a large part of Europe is accordingly veering 
between the dangers of despotism and anarchy.” We 
do not see what reply Mr. Hope would have to such 
an argument,—except, indeed, this, which is, no doubt, 
the true though not a very logical reply,—that he 
is against change when change means an extension of 
liberty ; but in favour of change, even the most sudden and 
the most violent, when change means a curtailment of 
liberty. With reference to the great and magnificent Italian 
“change”? in 1859, he had nothing to say to the electors of 
Cambridge but this somewhat spiteful innendo—“ We are not 
called upon to interfere, except so far as international ques- 
tions affect our own well-being, with the internal condition 
of other countries; but such an international question may 
arise whenever the greed of a great Power or the acquisitiveness 
of a small one seeks to cloak its own seljishness under any siniit- 
lated and plausible zeal on behalf of suffering nationalities.” Now, 
Mr. Hope is wisely silent concerning Italy. But he wishes, ap- 
parently, to make England the mark of that contempt which he 
then levelled at France. “In the name of suffering Lancashire,” 
he says, ‘in the name of the heroic Confederation itself,—in 
the name of humanity—my voice shall be raised for termi- 
nating the war by placing the Confederate States among 
the governments of the world.” It clearly makes a great dit- 
ference to } Ilope wheiher revolutions are revolutions in 
the direction of despotism or in the direction of freedom. 
What he now advocates for England is just what he would 
have denounced in France in 1859 as “the greed of a great 
power secking to cloak its own selfishness uuder a simulated 
and plausible zeal on behalf of suffering nations.” Is this 
gentleman, who is a couservative of despotic rights, and revo- 
lutionary when despotie rights can thereby be enlarged, really 
hosen candidate of the electors of Sioke-upon-Trent ? 














to be the « 


ITALY AND “LA FRANCE.” 

F M. Me la Gaéronniére intended to astonish the world by 

his first letter on the Italian question—as may fairly be 
concluded from the pompous announcements which heralded 
its appearance - he is entitled to the praise of having com- 
pletely succeeded. Whether peopl ‘agreed or di agreed with 
the literary senator, who was supposed to be ‘inspired by 
a powerful and august will,” they have hitherto readily 
admitted the precision of his language and the logical arrange- 
ment of his ideas,—those dangerous endowments of the 
French intellect, which have seduced greater men before him 
into vague and illogical conclusions. One was not therefore 
prepared for so merely unmeaning a rhapsody, even when he 
|had undertaken the difficult task of proving that thirty mil- 
lions of Italians did not know what they wanted, and that 
M. de la Guéronniére did. If by a rupture with the Papacy 
Italy would indeed forfeit “her historic individuality and 
moral grandeur,” we fear that those valuable commodities 
are already gone; and Frenchmen need hardly be thus careful 
to preserve for Ltalians what Italians themselves are not 
afraid to lose. Nations, like individuals, have a right to 
seek their own happiness in their own way, and if the right 
is to be denied them, it should be on some more intelligible 
ground than the assertion that the King of Italy cannot 
| possibly overthrow the temporal power of the Pope without 
thereby upraising Mazzini in his stead. But it is idle to 
waste words on the exposure of mere trivialities of which no 
one, not even their author, is the dupe. The first letter 
was but a tedious herald to prepare the way for the 
second. It was the hypocritical homage which selfish- 
ness is constrained to pay to justice. It was necessary 
‘in the one to affect to believe the French occupation 
of Rome beneficial to Italy, in order to be able in the 
other, without indecency, to prove it beneficial to France. It 
was necessary to throw this veil over so cynical an avowal of 
the meanness of the motives which actuate—not certainly 
French Liberals, nor, as we trust, even the majority of French- 
men—but La France. The web of M. de la Guéronniére is, 
| however, too clumsily woven to be of any avail. Henceforth 
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the nature of the French occupation is avowed. Rome is duty, and may now lay his head on his pillow with the reflection 


retained because it is the interest of France to hinder the | that if Europe does compel France to annex Belgium, she does 


unity of Italy. And in a country in which all parties, it has | it with her eyes open. 


Now it is really hardly worth while 


been said, need a flag and a name—among a people whose | to oppose to such arguments as these the oft-repeated oo 
vanity needs to be deluded at least by a generous phrase, it | siderations of which the eye and the car are alike wea “4 
is now sought for the first time to win public support for a | Italy, after she has acquired Rome, will have to tear Venice 


policy at once coarsely material and nakedly egotistic. 


from one of the greatest military powers of Europe. Until 


In this second letter the Viscount has undertaken to prove | she has done it, she must perforce court the support of France 


that the unity of Italy is equally opposed to the interests of | The desire of the German people for unity is as yet little 
France and of Europe, and that it would imperil the position | than a middle-class sentiment. ' 


more 
However much they may re. 


of the former both materially and morally. If the dream of | gret the national weakness, which is the consequence of the 
Italians is to be realized—if the King of Italy is to be| minute subdivision of their country, they have never ex. 
enthroned on the one bank of the Tiber, while the Pope exer- | perienced at the hands of their petty princes that grinding 
cises his spiritual supremacy on the other, Victor Emmanuel | tyranny which turns men’s blood to gall, and forces them 


would have succeeded in uniting in his own hands political 
and spiritual power. He would have obtained that at which 
Napoleon I. aimed when he dragged Pius VII. to Fontaine- 
bleau. That any meaner Power should venture to aim at an 
influence which France has been obliged to forego, is a pre- 
sumption at which the blood of M. de la Guéronniére runs 
cold. ‘lo the supremacy of a Pope who would of necessity be 
the tool of Italian ambition, the Viscount thinks it would be 
impossible to submit; yet there was once atime when the pros- 


pect would, to most Frenchmen, have seemed less intolerable. | 


Is the notion, which Le Grand Monarque favoured during his 
youth of glory, and which Bossuet, the greatest of French 
divines, upheld in writings which are not yet quite for- 
gotten, so utterly extinct in the hearts of the French people ? 
Might they not, if ever they are reduced to such a strait, tind 
some consolation in returning to their old national traditions, 
and while conceding to the Bishop of Rome the primacy of 
the Catholic world, assert once again the liberties of the Gal- 
lican Church? But the hypothesis of the absorption of the 
Papacy by a united Italy is not that which really alarms the 
correspondent of La France. The priestly pride, which has 
been fed by so many centuries of temporal sway, has always 
reigned even in the heart of the meekest of the Pontiffs, and 
the day on which the King of Italy aseends the steps of the 
Capitol will leave to Pius LX. no refuge but exile. For France 
to reinstate him would be to break with Italy and undo Solfe- 
rino: to abandon him would be to connive at his fall. Well, and 
what then? The fall of the Papacy with the assent of France 
would be ‘to return to 1792:” it would be the “advent 
of the Revolution to power,” it would be “ the necessary dis- 
placement of French society’”—it would be ‘ the State ab- 
sorbing the social life, taking the places of the individual 
initiative and the conscience’—in short, it would be vague 
phrases and big words, and again big words and vague phrases. 
Why, where, when, how it would be all this, M. de la 
Guéronniére does not condescend to hint. In French, the 
passages we have feebly endeavoured to translate sound very 
magnificent; but dolus latet in generalibus, and one would 
have been glad if the Viscount could have stooped to be just 
a little more definite. Doubtless, however, he is not respon- 
sible for that fatal want of imagination which afflicts the 
English mind; while for us it will be well not to vex our 
understandings with subjects which are obviously too high 
for us. Let us turn then to the consideration of the danger 
with which Italian unity threatens the material interests of 

France. 

It seems that, hitherto, the European world has been 
altogether in error. The notion that we have derived from 
Voltaire and Thiers—from Louis XIV. and Napoleon I.— 
that France aims at the ‘“‘ hegemony” of Europe, and will see 
the overthrow of her own liberties without repugnance, if 
her tyrant will only at the same time enable her to domincer 
over all other nations, is purely and simply a mistake. What 
French politicians are really uneasy about is the balance of | 
power. A united Italy would be a people of thirty millions, 
a naval power with nine hundred leagues of coast, a military 
power protected by the Alps, and possessing in the Quadrilateral 
one of the most formidable strongholds of Europe; a people, 
moreover, with the audacity which is one of the characteris- 
tics of so richly endowed a race, and with the energy of long- 
suppressed ambition. The unity of Italy would also (French- | 
men must not deceive themselves in their gencrosity!) 
inevitably bring about the unity of Germany. And with 
two powerful nations—one on her southern--and the other | 
on her western frontier—from the one of which she, 
would be separated by the Alps, and from the other by the 
Rhine, could France reasonably be expected to allow another | 
powerful country like Belgium, separated from her only by an | 
artificial line, to threaten her on the north? It is not hard to 
imagine what M. de la Guéronniére thinks that his country | 
might be driven to by her despair. He has at least done his | 


of Great Britain. 


into revolution. But even if these things should happen, b 
/what possible right does France pretend to say to all ho 
/neighbours, ‘ You shall remain weak and divided, in order 
| that I may be stronger than you?” If France may prohibit 
‘Italy or Germany from coalescing because then they 
would be more able to resist French dictation, why on 
earth should she not, on the same grounds, prohibit 
‘them from making railroads or rifled cannon? But when 
|it is not obseurely hinted that if she fails in this 
most preposterous pretension, she will not scruple to 
seize on the dominions of the minor sovereign, whose posses. 
| sions are the nearest to herself, and which she has herself 
‘guaranteed to him, one has no words adequate to express 
one’s disgust at this shameless rapacity, this cynical frank. 
ness. But happily the Senator whose rise dates from the 
overthrow of his country’s liberties, represents only those baser 
_instinets which we will yet believe are those of a minority of 
his countrymen. And if in an evil hour they should yet 
again attempt to found the grandeur of their country on the 
| gratification of the cupidity which has twice already been 
their bane, they will assuredly, in the long run, meet with the 
same catastrophes, and history will add another capitulation 
to the Treaty of Utrecht and the Peace of Paris. 

But where, meanwhile, is the promised proof that Italian 
unity is opposed to the interests of Europe? Perhaps it is 
reserved for the final letter which is to indicate the ties which 
unite Europe to the Papacy, and define the conditions under 
which it should exercise diplomatic intervention to end the 
existing crisis. Any way, mankind can afford to wait. But 
M. de Ja Guéronni¢re may rest assured meanwhile that the 
world does not share his views on the balance of power:— 
that Europe is very well aware that the more Great Powers 
there are, the less possible will it be for any one or two to 

' dictate to the rest :—and that all men perceive clearly enough 

that the reason why certain Frenchmen dread so much the 
unity of Italy and Germany, is because those results would 
oppose an insuperable barrier to that preponderance at which 
they are always aiming, and to which Europe will never 
submit. 





THE FUTURE QUEEN CONSORT OF ENGLAND. 

[’ appears to be settled that the heir-apparent to the British 

throne is to marry Princess Alexandra of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg. Although the contem- 
plated union has not as yet been formally announced to her 
Majesty’s Privy Council, there seems to be little doubt in the 
matter, judging from semi-official paragraphs in the Tines 
and Morning Post, as well as from the late movements of the 
Royal Family. The gossiping Belgian papers of the last few 
days have been very precise in chronicling the whole of the 
events connected with the arrival of Queen Victoria and her 
eldest son at Brussels, and they do not hesitate in the least to 
couple as bride and bridegroom the names of the Princess 
Alexandra of Schleswig-Holstein, and Prince Albert Edward 
We icarn that the father of the Princess, 
Duke Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, together with his whole 
family, dined with her gracious Majesty on Wednesday last, at 
King Leopold’s snug chateau of Lacken, “‘ was received with 
military honours,” and went afterwards to Ostend, expecting the 
Prince of Wales to land there, but, hearing of his sudden arrival 
at Antwerp, flew back in great haste to the capital of Belgium. 
The next day’s news record a great reception at the Brussels 
palace, and a subsequent visit of Prince Albert Edward and 
Princess Alexandra to the Zoological Gardens. Great stress 
is laid by all the Belgian journals on the latter fact, as imply- 
ing an event of more than ordinary interest, and constituting, 
so to say, a sort of betrothal. The metaphysical aspect of the 
royal zoological promenade is, however, not clearly explained 
by the Indépendance Belge and contemporaries, and its import- 
ance is but dimly shadowed forth in the announcement that 
some ten thousand people, “ mostly ladies dressed im 
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ight 
ay with the intensest eagerness from beyond the 


grass-grown moat which separates _the Jardin from the 
ublic walk on the Boulevards. What will probably be 
stil] more interesting than this scene to English readers 
that the able editor of the Independance not only saw 
own eyes the youthful royal lady who hung on the 
arm of the Prince of Wales, but describes her personal ap- 
pearance as that of ‘une jolie et trés-gracieuse personne. 
This bit of information, we are certain, will be one of un- 
alloved gratification to millions of loyal British hearts. 

The Times, and other papers whichentertain theirreaders about 
the presumed future Queen of the realms, commit a singular 
mistake by calling her a Danish Princess. This is a strange 
error, for Princess Alexandra is as pure a German as ever was 
born within the limits of the Confederation, and belongs not 
by birth, but blood relationship and descent, through 
many centuries, to the main branch of the great Teutonic 
race. Indeed, the family of the Dukes of Holstein trace their 
origin to the very beginning of German history: the period 
long before the Roman invasion, when boars and wolves were 
plentiful inthe Vaterland, and houses searee. The ancestors of 
the line early acquired property on the banks of the Lower 
Elbe, built themselves a strong Schloss, did a little in the 


is 


with his 


only 


Raubritter line, and finally settled down as pious bishops of 


Liibeck and counts of Holstein. The non-existence of a 
German law of primogeniture made them split subsequently 
into many branches, which, however, have been gradually 
reduced to the three now existing houses. These are the 
lines of Holstein-Gottorp, of Schleswig-Holstein- Sonderburg- 
Augustenburg, and of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glicks- 
burg. The first-named branch, as is well known, attained 
through marriage to the throne of Russia; but the latter two 


have always remained in Germany, though forming matri- | 
monial alliances, like all the rest of German families, with | 


the other royal houses cf Europe, and particularly with Den- 
mark and Sweden. During the unfortunate quarrel between 
Denmark and Germany, springing out of the personal connec- 
tion of the Danish King with the Duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein—of very much the same character as the late union, 
now happily extinct, between Hanover and Great Britain—the 
whole of the membersof the twobranches of the princely Schles- 
wig-Holstein family ranged themselves on the side of the Con- 
federation, with the sole exception of Duke Christian of Sonder- 


burg-Gliicksburg, the father of Princess Alexandra. According | 


to his friends, he was solely guided by motives of justice in 
this step; while his enemies insisted that ambition had led 
him away from the rest of his family. It seemed a justifica- 
tion of the latter assertion when, not long after the cessation 
of the Schleswig-Holstein war, Prince Christian was nomi- 
nated to the succession of the Danish throne, over the head of 
three of his own brothers, and a number of other relations 
who, in the absence of direct descendants of the reigning 


king, could lay claim to the crown in the natural order of 
There was a strong party in Denmark by no means | 


lineage. 
favourable to this arrangement; but Russian influence, it is 
believed, carried the day, and in July, 1853, the Chamber of 


Deputies of Copenhagen passed a law by which Duke Christian | 


of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg was declared 
heir to the Danish throne, to succeed after the death of King 
Frederick VII. and his aged uncle. The Duke thereupon 
accepted the title of Prince ix Denmark, and it may be that 
this is the reason why English newspapers describe the bride 
of the Prince of Wales as a Danish Princess. It is much the 
same kind of error as if the sons of Prince Luitpold of Bavaria, 
the proposed heirs of King Otho I., were to be called Greek 
gentlemen. 


There is a good deal of the romance of Royalty in the | 
Her uncle, Duke | 


family of the future Queen of England, 
Charles, the head of the house of Schleswig- Holstein-Sonder- 
burg-Gliicksburg, is married to the divorced wife of the King 
of Denmark, and there is believed to be a love-tale at the 


bottom of the affair wonderful enough to fill a three- | 


volume novel, Certain it is that King Frederick VII. 
was divorced from Queen Wilhelmina, his first consort, 
in September, 1837, and that, but eight months after, 
on the 19th May, 1838, the royal lady was re-united in 
the bonds of matrimony to Duke Charles, her junior by six 
years. The name of the eldest aunt of Princess Alexandra, 
Princess Mary, is connected with another romance, which 


ended ina morganatic marriage with a Colonel Lasperg, at | 


whose death, in 1843, she gave her hand in fresh morganatic 
alliance toa Count of Hohenthal. The next aunt, Princess 
Frederica, an exceedingly handsome and accomplished lady, 
married in early life the reigning Duke of Auhalt-Bernburg, 


of fashion,” watched every scene in the zoolo- | 


who not long after became mentally affected, so as to be in- 
capacitated for government. The decrease of happiness, how- 
ever, brought with it an increase of power to the Princess 
Frederica, who is now styled Duchess-co-Regent of Anhalt- 
| Bernburg. The history of another aunt, the youngest, of 
Princess Alexandra, is more striking still. Princess Louise of 
Schleswig-Ilolstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg, born in 1820, 
| was counted, some twenty years ago, one of the most beau- 
teous of royal ladies in Germany, and, as such, was naturally 
| surrounded by a host of high-born’ admirers. The wooing, 
| however, was unsuccessful in every instance, and, one after 
| the other, the Herzoge, Fiirsten, and Grafen had to retire 
|from the matrimonial field, hopeless of the hand of the fair 
| Princess. The romance ended by Princess Louise becoming 
a nun, entering the little convent of Itzehoe, in Holstein, 
| to the dignity of abbess of which she was elected in August, 
1860. 

| On the maternal side, Princess Alexandra is closely related 
' to our own Royal Family, the Duchess of Cambridge being her 
grandfather's sister. This grandfather, Landgraf Wilhelm, 
is presumptive heir of the ill-governed electorate of Hesse- 
Cassel, cither in his own person or that of his son, Prince 
Frederic. The Landgraf, now seventy-five years old, is pos- 
sesscd of considerable private property in various parts of 
| Germany, and it is said that the marriage of the Prince of 
| Wales with his granddaughter will take place at one of his 
| country seats, the beautiful chateau of Rumpenheim, near 
| Franktort, on the left bank of the Main. That this will be 
| the case is highly probable, inasmuch as the English heir- 
apparent can seareely go to Copenhagen, to be re- 
ceived as the guest of the royal Countess Danner, whilom 
Miss Rasmussen, of Hanover; nor to the cout of Hesse- 
Cassel, presided over by another morganatic lady, for- 
merly the wife of a non-commissioned officer in the service of 
Prussia; nor even to a place in Schleswig-Holstein, since the 
ducal family, as well as the inhabitants of that country, are 
| naturally not on good terms with Princess Alexandra’s father, 
| who is looked upon as a renegade from the political creed of 
| his ancestors. It cannot be denied that there is a manifest 
| paucity of high family-relations for the future Queen of 
| England; but this will scarcely be deemed a misfortune here 
with us, and there may even be not afew sincerely loyal sub- 
jects of her Maje sty who will hold ita notable advantage. A 
greater, however, lies in the fact that Princess Alexandra is 
known to be not only a very amiable and accomplished young 
lady, but, what is more, a most dutiful and affectionate child, 
beloved by her parents, brothers, and sisters, and admired by 
all her friends. There is scarcely more to be wished for in 
the proposed bride of Prince Albert Edward, except the one 
additional point, happily guaranteed by the able editor of the 
| Independance, of the future Queen of England being “ une 
| jolie et trés-gracieuse personne.” It seems good luck enough, 
| eyen for a Prince of Wales. 


| 


THE COMPETITION FOR SIR ALAN McNAB'S SOUL, 
TWNO those who hold that faith means something rather than 

nothing—and they are by no means the majority of any 
church or sect—the contest for—what shall we call it ?—certainly 
not the soul, and not precisely the corpse, though that is nearer 
the mark,—nearest of all, perhaps, for the sectarian repute 
during twenty-four hours of expiring consciousness of Sir Alan 
MeNab, must be a melancholy satire on human theology. It 
would indeed be less absurd, though perhaps more shameful, if the 
| combatants had fully realized what it was precisely that they were 
| fighting for :—instead of obscurely conce iving, as they ev idently did, 


that the contest had some connexion with the unfortunate baronet’s 
spiritual welfare. When we remember that on all theological themes 
the great objects of our thought are infinitely beyond the compre- 
hending grasp of the human understanding, that even with the best 
efforts and tests of years of health and meditation, we can at most 
only tell in what directions our apprehensions of divine things are 
so moulding our thought and practical judgments as to give 
us the rest of growing conviction; when we remember this, 
there is something painfully grotesque in the supposition that the 
languid use of one or two technical words by a dying man, to 
all things are becoming more obscure 


whose consciousness 
than even the “glimmering square” of the casement to his eyes, 
is likely to have an eternal and immeasurable influence on his 
future fate. It is as if we were to make the spiritual fate of a 
man depend on our dexterity in directing the broken sentences 
of his delirium and inducing him to utter in some in- 
coherent way words that had lingered in his memory from 
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days when he had measured and realized their full mean- 
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| joice to hear you say so.’ I then turned to the bystanders and sai a, “I 
call you all to bear witness to this declaration of Sir Alan on his dyin 
bed, that he desires to die in the faith of the pure and reformed Churek 
of England.’ I then said, ‘Do you desire your body to be disposed of 
according to the rites of that Church?’ To this he signified his assent 
but while doing so Mr. Andrew Stuart, his brother-in-law, rushed to the 
head of the bed, looked angrily on me, and said, ‘ Mr. Geddes, I am not 
going to allow this!’ I replied that I was there by virtue of my sacred 
profession, and that I could not suffer any hindrance or interruy 
the discharge of my duties. 

service for the sick.” 


ing. The Brahmins think that beef is so detestable to 
their god, that a soul which has ever been connected with 
a body partially, though unconsciously, composed of beef, has | 
no chance of Brahminical salvation. ‘That is a coherent view. 
But Catholics and Protestants profess to hold that it is by spiritual 
acts that the spirit is judged; and what, therefore, can be the 
high importance of the utterance, by one in the last stage of 
exhaustion, of a few extra wérds, the real weight and significance 


- . ition in 
I then proceeded to read a portion of the 


















































of which can never be tested, and which are, in all probability, 


the mere faint reflections of former thoughts—it is difficult to 
Even supposing that they represent a new act of the 
mind at all, it must be an act so much biassed by the pressure of | 
the moment as to be scarcely—in any true sense—the spiritual 
would think that millions of more 
important acts of the mind must be issued every day from the 
store-houses of human volition than such as these; and yet, | 


imagine. 
One 


choice of the soul. 


only because these extorted dying confessions represent a certain 


party triumph, because they are the tattered and almost obliterated | 


colours of a furious sect militant, unfortunate souls are pestered to 
shake them out, as their very last act before passing forth to the 


waste of eternal waters ; and every rag of party formula thus exeru- | 


ciated is made the rallying point of a furious battle among the 
living. 

In England, we trust such scenes as that which has just taken 
place in Canada are no longer known,—not because spiritual things 
are less highly valued in England than in Canada, but because the 
furious passions of party dogmatism have long subsided into more 
reasonable limits. In Canada, the passion of ecclesiastical parties is 
stillat its height. Sir Alan McNab was an English Churchman, but 
his wife was Roman Catholic, and his daughters brought up in his 
wife’s faith. His sister-in-law, Mrs. MeNab, who appears to have 
been the able leader of one of the skirmishing parties for his dying 
confession, was a Roman Catholic. On the Monday and Tuesday 
before his death, Sir Alan was attended by Mr. Geddes, the English 
clergyman, who read and prayed with him. On the Thursday, Sir 
Alan began to sink rapidly, and Mr. Geddes was excluded, 
on the plea that the patient was ill to him, 
which appears to have been the truth, according to the medical 


too see 


officer's report, and also that of a solicitor who found him unable | 


to make an alteration in his will. On this day it was that the 
Romanist diversion was made. Mrs. McNab, like a female 
“* Stonewall” Jackson, having kept away the English Church 
clergyman on the plea of sickness, brought the Roman Catholic 
bishop and priests to bear upon him, and attained, as this party 
states, an easy victory. Sir Alan, as Mr. Geddes was the next day 
told, had been baptized and confirmed by the Romanist bishop. 
Mr. Geddes, horror-struck at this treachery, and feeling now that 
the decisive stroke must be struck before the breath was out of 
the poor baronet’s body, hastened to his chamber, where he found 
him quite conscious, and lying between the spiritual picquets of 
the two Churches. There were the sisters of the baronet, Mrs. 
Stewart and Miss McNab, who were the Protestant picquets, Mrs. 
Henry John Boulton and Mr. Andrew Stuart, who were the 
Romanist sentinels, over the nearly lifele3s corpse, and two phy- 
sicians and several servants to form a ring. Mr. Geddes was a 
man of principle. He felt for the dying baronet, but more still 
for the baronet’s pastor and Church. He tells us that— 


“ Being boside his dying bed, I wished to ask him a fow questions. 
He expressed his readiness to hear, but said, ‘ Make it short,’ meaning, Z 
imagine, that there was no time for delay, and the sooner it was done the 
better [neaning rather, we should imagine, that he was tormented by 
these inquisitors in the crisis of his exhaustion]. ‘ 
only foundation of your faith and hope?’ He replied, ‘Yes.’ ‘Is Jesus 
the alono name through which you expect to be saved?’ He said, ‘ Yes.’ 
‘Then, Sir Alan,’ I continued, ‘you adhere to what I have always 
preached to you in public and in private, that God so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.’ ‘ This is a faithful saying, 


and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to | 


save sinners.’ ‘If any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the Righteous, and He is the propitiation for our sins. Is 
that your belief, Sir Alan?’ +‘ Yes, that’s my belief.’ ‘No other name 
under Heaven by which you can be saved but only the name of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ?’ He signified assent. ‘One Mediator alone 
between God and man, the man Christ Jesus?’ He signified assent. 
‘Then, Sir Alan, let me ask you, and let me understand you distinctly, 


I said. ‘Is Christ the | 


Here Mrs. Boulton rushes to the rescue with a work of Catholic 
| devotion and prays beside Sir Alan. Directly she has done Mr. 
Geddes opens his English prayer-book, and reads, with competi- 
tive piety, the prayer of ‘“* Commendation,” when Sir Alan, tor- 
' mented beyond endurance, exclaims, ‘Oh! when will the end 
come ?” Mr. Geddes assures him it will be soon, and puts a hymn- 
couplet into his mouth as a kind of spiritual lozenge to keep out 
the infection of Romanism :— 


| 
“ Jesus, refuge of my soul, 


Let me to thy shelter fly.” 
| 


Mrs. MeNab, who has by this time appeared on the scene to take 
the command of her forces, tries a counter lozenge, said to be effectual 
against the Protestant infection, seasoned with a little sugar of 
flattery. ‘+ You are very good,” she says; ‘* you are very patient ; 
take your sufferings and add them up to those of Christ, and offer 
them up to God as an expiation for your sins.” Mr. Geddes, hor- 
rified at this impiety, contents himself with ‘a few texts to com- 
fort and re-assure” the patient. 

At this crisis arrive the bishop and two priests, who wish to get 
Mr. Geddes out of the way in order to administer extreme unction. 
The bishop is obliged to leave the room with Mr. Geddes in order 
to effect this purpose, and discuss the patient’s state, where 
he tells Mr. Geddes that he had received the full confession 
of all the sins of the baronet’s life, and administered ‘ baptism and 
other rites” on the previous day; that Sir Alan, despite the 
doctor’s and lawyer's opinion, was then in his sound mind ; that 

toman Catholic priests have ‘a peculiar way of testing sanity,” 
which perfectly satisfies them ; and that it was Sir Alan’s own aet 
to become a Roman Catholic. Ie justified this assertion by quoting 
Sir Alan’s statement to him many months since, when dining at the 
castle, that he intended todie a Roman Catholic. ‘This strikes usas 
about the most humorous touch of all—if anything can be humorous 
| in this miserable satire on human faith. Sir Alan had made up 
his mind to die a Roman Catholic ;—in other words, not at that 
time being a believer in the Roman Church and mysteries, had 
resolved to create for himself, in good time for death, all those 
eternal objects of faith which he would then have to confess a8 
existing independently of his own or any man’s faith in them. 
Conceive a man making up his mind to die a believer in an undis- 
covered planet, a doubtful law of nature, or in Mary Stewart's 
guilt! Yet it is just as reasonable to talk of making up your 
mind to die a Roman Catholic if you are not a Roman Catholic 
already—-which, it appears, Sir Alan was not at that time. If this 
story be true, we are disposed to think that Sir Alan was one of 
those to whom faith had no meaning. It was a ‘ precautionary 
measure” to call himself one thing or another ; but not a sign of 
any fact. 
| Of course the strife over the expiring man was renewed at the 


| funeral, and Mrs. McNab, who was an executrix, carried the day, 
and had Sir Alan buried among the Roman Catholies. Whether 
he died Protestant or Roman Catholic is one of the questions which, 
as Dr. Johnson said about the advisability of wearing night- 
caps, in the nature of things, perhaps, cannot be known. “I 
do not know, sir; perhaps no man shail ever know, whether it 
is better or not.” Probably Sir Alan McNab will never know 
himself in which category his poor distracted spirit was, on that 
dying bed. We should imagine that, as the sounds came fainter 
and fainter, as the catechetical questions of his old friend Mr. 
Geddes, and the doctrinal suggestions of his sister-in-law fell less 
| and less distinctly upon his ear, there was probably hovering be- 
| fore his mind some childish images of crucified love and an over- 
| shadowing wing, with which were painfully mingled physical 
| suffering, overpowering faintness, and an irritating sense of petty 
strife,—the jarrings of earth breaking the rest of his last conscious 


| 
} 





: or _ desire a in Ghee of your fathers, of that church in thought. Whether this is to die a Roman Catholic ora Protestant 
which you were born and baptized, the church in which you were! .. ear ih ae ida _ +i as anv meani 
brought up, and in which you have communicated?’ Mrs. Boulton here | we at least are unable to decide. If the question has any meaning 


interposed, and asked in a soft and not very audible voice, ‘ You die a | 


Catholic ?’—meaning a Romanist. There was no response. I resumed, 
‘Do you desire to die in the pure and reformed faith of the Church of 
England, for which our martyred forefathers perished at the stake ?’ 
He replied, earnestly and distinctly, ‘ That's what I do.’ I said, ‘I re- 


at all,—if a man’s soul can be ensured eternal welfare at such a 
price as this,—then on economical principles the competition was 
certainly justified ; for it is clearly buying salvation “in the 
cheapest market ” to get it at this rate. 
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CHURCHYARD POETRY. 

F the incidental lights which external habits throw upon 
0 the outlines of our national character, few are more 
striking than those which an English village churchyard offers. 
You see in it the tenacious family feeling carried even to the door 
of the tomb. You see equally the extraordinary uncouthness with 
which even that family feeling attempts to express itself,—the 
almost marvellous want of insight into the true tone and spirit of 
the place which marks every symbol of trust, gratitude, or sorrow 
that is left there. Indeed, in the numberless solemn old English 
churchyards which contain generations of the same family groups, 
it is rare indeed to find a single trace that the villagers at large 
had entered into the mood which such a scene cannot but inspire. 
They will tell you again and again that there is nothing to see in 
their church and churchyard because it is old and old-fashioned— 
the tower lost in ivy, the stone grey with years, and the graves 
darkened with the shade of wide-branching yews; they will 
anxiously exhort you to go thence to see some staring, naked new 
church, built in the latest fashion, without a symbol of the Ancient 
of Days or of human sorrow, peace, or trust (except the spire 
itself) to be found near it. 

And the same obtuseness to the natural Art—if we may so 
—of sorrow, peace, and trust—the same inadequacy to utter 

a word about the dead in any tone which does not grate upon the 
ear with all the discordant clumsiness of every-day speech, seems to 
apply to the inscriptions on the graves. While the race is yetrunning | 
we may forgive many an impatient discord ;—for the heart, and the 
passions, and affections of fellow-actors are often too hot to 
observe any law of natural harmony. But when the drama is 
played out, and the issue left in the hands of the invisible love, 
one would think it natural to cast away the small anxieties of 
anticipation and calculation, and throw the whole burden of our 
thought upon God. ‘here are but two attitudes of mind which 


sem to belong to the mourner as he stands over the 





grave—that of recollection as he endeavours to recall the 
past,—and that of trust as he turns towards the mingled light and 
darkness of the future. Yet on nine tombstones out of every ten 
if you find anything at all beyond the name and date, it is some- | 
thing in the shape of a moral or dogmatic rap on the knuckles | 
for the living reader,—as if the one melancholy satisfaction left | 
for the dead, which survivors could not be so cruel as to deprive him 
of, were to remind the living that there is something uncomfort- | 
able left for them (the living) to go through,—in facing which | 
they are likely enough to be under a disadvantage as compared 
with their predecessors in the dark valley. ** Yes, I’m dead, but 
then you've got to die; and think how sudden and dreadful it 
is; and remember I was good, or I believed in the right dogma, 
and you most likely don’t ;"—such is the spirit of the mass of the 
epitaphs which survivors seem to think it a respectful attention to 
those whom they have lost to put into their mouths. We do not 
for amoment believe that these sort of observations really represent 
the hearts of average survivors, whether their culture be 
rude or otherwise; but there is a kind of stiff clay envelope 
about the ordinary English character, which 
lutely to prevent its saying with any naturalness or grace the | 
truest thought of the heart even beside the open tomb. The | 
commonest of all tombstone inscriptions are full of either didactic | 
or dogmatic asperity, of which, for example, the following lady’s 
unamiable “look out for yourself ” epitaph is a very moderate | 
Specimen :— 





seems abso- 


“In Memory of H. W. Died May 5, 1857. 


“What I have been or what I now may be, 
Reader, ‘tis but of small concern to thee ! 
The question is where thy own soul must dwell, 
When moved from earth ;—in heaven or hell ?” 


Aged 83 years. 





After such a moral box on the ear as this from a deceased lady, | 
how can any one fecl the solemn spirit of the place? We assume 
that in most cases the surly epitaphs are not written in anticipa- | 
tion by those whose bodies lie beneath, but are afterwards com- 
posed in the spirit of ‘+ Trespassers, beware!” by some gloomy 
Village clerk or relative of the deceased. Of course, they affect 
an anxiety for the soul of the “ reader,” just as the ‘ man-trap and 
spring-gun ” board assumes an anxiety for his body ; but the spirit 
of them is very far from benevolent, and seems intended, as it 
were, to bark at the reader and make him go off with a shiver. 

A milder form of the surly epitaph, where the surliness really 
arises from a didactic rather than a castigating impulse, is repre- 
sented by the ordinary tone of warning, of which the following, 
in & Berkshire churchyard, is a quaint specimen :— 





| reader, 


“‘ Here lyeth the body of J., son of C. and E. W., 
Who died May 10th, 1758. Aged 41 years. 


“Tn the morning I went forth well— 
Brought home my death, took by a smell ; 
Therefore, in health always prepare 
To meet our Lord and Saviour dear.” 

It is curious how uniformly the epitaphs put by the village 
poet into the first person, and meant to proceed like a voice 
from the tomb, are (unless when they seem to be really 
written by the dying man himself in anticipation of death) of 
the coldest and most stony kind. One feels sure that in neither 
of the cases in the epitaphs just quoted was the deceased anything 
whatever to the poet who improved the occasion; otherwise it 
would have been almost impossible to avoid expressing sorrow for 
the dead, instead of warning through him. Sometimes, however, 
the verse itself bears witness to the forethought of the dying, and 
then it is usually less stony, as in the celebrated epitaph :— 

“ Joseph Johnson, here he lies, 

Nobody laughs and nobody cries, 

Where he’s gone to and how he fares 

Nobody knows and nobody cares ;” 
which is by no means a village composition, and does express in an 
epigrammatic way a considerable sense of desolation. And there 
are others which bear yet stronger internal evidence of their birth 
in the mind of the mortal they commemorate, in which the tone 
iseven gentle and affectionate. For example, the following quaint 
epitaph was probably the labour of the dying man’s own brain :— 


“In Memory of J. H., who died July 6th, 1833. Aged 33. 
“Dear wife, as oft as you pass by, 
Do not forget to turn your eye ; 
And don't forget my children, dear 
To think of me though I lay here.” 


“ Also of Elizabeth H., wife of the above, who died October 6th, 1833.” 


it seems very likely that poor Elizabeth IL. * turned her eye” only 
too often to the tomb where her husband lay, so soon did she 
follow him.- Except, however, in cases where the epitaph itself 
seems really to have proceeded from him whom it commemorates, 
the first-person epitaph is almost always cold, repulsive, and often 
even offensive. 

But even when the epitaph really does jn/end to express either 
memory, or is the rarest thing in the world 
to find any one of these feelings presented simply and clearly to the 
An inscription that Hazlitt mentions having seen on some 
cathedral tomb,—the single word * Miserrimus,’— conveys a depth 
of anguish that one would not often wish to see engraved on any 
tomb, and could only have been the one bitter cry of an intellect- 
Epitaphs so poignant and expressive 


sorrow, or trust, it 


ually controlled misery. 
ought to be rare, because the circumstances that suggest them 
ought to be very rare. But still one would think that in the more 
ordinary circumstances of gricf, rough uncultivated 


villager could express his sorrow, or his faith, or his personal impres- 


even the 


| sion of the dead, with simplicity and truth, if not with grace or 


vigour. Nothing, however, is,as we have said, so rare. Sometimes, 
indeed, trust is adequately expressed when the words of the Bible 
are, as they often are, borrowed to expres it. But, even then, the 
chances are that the words chosen will be chosen more with refer- 
ence to sectarian theology than to the natural language of the 
heart. For once that the Bible is quoted in its own sense, it will 
be quoted nine or ten times in a Calvinistic, or Evangelical, or 
High-Church sense. Where the feeling expressed is not faith, but 
either individual grief or the impression left upon the writer’s mind 
by him or her who is gone, and is consequently necessarily drawn 
from the resources of the writer's own mind, the quaintest, though 
not by any means the most repulsive results, are achieved. The 
feelings of parents often blossom into poetry for the first and last 
and when it is so, both grammar and 
following from a country 


time on such occasions ; 
poetry are naturally singular. ‘The 
churchyard is a fair sample :— 


“In Memory of T. C., 1832. A. C., 1854. 
“ Death spied these new spring flowers, whic! finding fit 
For blessed Abram’s bosom, ¢ 
The souls of babes perfumes th’ Almighty throne— 
Rosebuds are much more sweet than roses blown.” 


ithered it. 


Or this, again :— 
“In Memory of E. M., who died Septei ther 12th, 1786. 


Aged 2 years. 
3, sudden was 


‘Short was her day her death ; 


Soon this dear child did resign her breath. 
Things most admired are the soonest taken aw 


It’s like the blooming month of May!” 


“j= 
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We confess we greatly prefer these rude agonies of rhyming 
affection to the spiritual growls of which we first spoke ; but still 


they can searcely be said to present with simplicity the real feeling | 


expressed ; and in sincerity of touch these specimens are decidedly 
the superior of most. 

Quainter still, and ofter superior in real effect, are the epitaphs 
which attempt a picture, either of character or incidents; of 
which the celebrated one, said to be in a Devonshire churchyard, 


is perhaps the most successful in painting both character and | 


station ;— 

é “She was bland, passionate, and deeply religious. 

She painted in water colours, and sent two pictures to the Exhibition. 

She was first cousin of Lady Jones, 
And of suchis the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

In this epitaph, never having seen it, we yet firmly believe,—for 
the combination alike of epithets and circumstances could scarcely 
have owed its origin to anything but a real character and life. Even 


if the last three lines might have been imagined, the glimpse of a | 


real countenance is visible in the first,—a soft, shining face, with 
deep glowing eyes and flattering smiles. But this is unique. 
Rarely, indeed, does anything so like a picture come before us. ‘The 
epitaph-writer, if not too near and dear to the deceased, has some- 
times rather a tendency to be frank, and express kindly but can- 
didly his opinion of the deceased’s faults ; as in the following eulo- 
gium on a schoolmaster, which we saw the other day, and have no 
doubt was written by the clergyman of the parish :— 


“ Here lies the body of R. B., 

Many years schoolmaster, gardener, instructor in psalm-singing, 
And also parish clerk, for all which oflices, 
Considering his dame-school education, 

He was eminently qualified, and discharged 
Them with a temper unusually cheerful and placid 
Ile died February Vth, 1807, aged 80 years.” 


But the most remarkable tribute to departed merit that has come 
within our personal experience is the following :— 


“Tn memory of W. H. P, who died the 8th June, 1813. 
Aged 27 years. 
Searce does the sun each morning rise and close its evening ray 
Without some human sacrifice, some tragie scene display. 
A shocking accident occurred! alas with grief I tell, 
The youth who now lies here interred, to Death a victim fell. 
Well could he drive the coursers fleet which oft he drove before, 
When turning round a narrow street he fell to rise no more. 
No one commanded more respect ; obliging, kind, and fair, 
None charged him with the least neglect; none drove with greater 
care. 
He little thought, when he arose, that fatal 5th of June, 
That morn his life’s career would close and terminate so soon. 
Tho’ snatched from earth, we hope and trust he’s called to joys above. 
Virtues like his, so pure so just, ensure celestial love.” 


The anxiety with which this writer tries to vindicate his departed 


friend from the guilt of careless or unskilllful driving, and the generous | 


way in which he throws all the other moral virtues in, as it were, with 
this cardinal virtue of masterly (though unsuccessful) charioteering, 


and declares his faith that the ensemble thus ably held in hand by | 
the ill-fated whip “ensure celestial love,” is an instance of the | 


very curious moral perspective into which life falls in the minds of 
some biographers. Yet, on that very account is it, so far as it 
goes, a faithful epitaph 
singleness of purpose at redeeming from obloquy even one fair spot 


If all obituaries would aim with equal 


1 be both more 
It would be less surly than 


of the commemorated life, churchyard poetry wouk 
graphic and more sincere than it is. 


the growling epitaph, and less open to the ordinary objection of | 


being ** more like a funeral sermon than truth” than those of the 
generally eulogistic type. 





THE CLERK OF THE WEATHER OFFICE, 
HE drums and cones are a familiar subject of talk in our sea- 
port towns. ‘The inland dweller may need to be told that 


the drums and cones are the signals by which the Clerk of the 


Weather makes known to seamen and others his prognostications | 


of storms and gales. We are all, however, familiar with the brief 
indications of the ‘ Probable weather before 
appear in the daily papers. 





day,” which 


lately formed Government Department, a vigorous off-shoot of the 
Board of Trade, governed by a worthy Admiral, to whom its for- 
mation is due. 
which are at least founded on correct principles. 


These bold attempts to anticipate the | 
most fickle phenomena of nature proceed, as is well known, from a | 


The public, we hold, does well to favour attempts 


As the opinions 
of a thousand uninformed persons should not weigh against the 
knowledge of one really acquainted with his subject, so it is quite 
possible that one observer provided with the refined aids of science 
should prevail against the rude experience of the million. 


| Now, Admiral Fitzroy, we think, is placed in such a position by 
| his own exertions, seconded by the material aid of the Govern- 
ment. Ile has thoroughly studied and somewhat developed the 
laws of the circular movement of winds as they have of late 
years been ascertained by Reid, VPiddington, Dove, Espy, and 
| others. And when the electric telegraph came into common Use, 


it occurred to him, as it must have done to many, that distant 
| intelligence of the approach of winds, treated according to the 
known laws of their change, would afford much surer data for 
prophesying weather than any one had yet enjoyed. The Admiral 
has the credit of bringing such a plan into working order, and 


| showing it to be at least partially successful. 

| We may make the principle of these judgments or /orecasts of the 
| weather more obvious if we compare the Admiral to an able gene- 
ral who knows perfectly the movements of a distant enemy. His 
telegraph clerks are so many videttes, posted at every point whence 
an attacking wind may come. 


He feels the approach of winds and 
storms while they are yet distant; and, if he knows also the tactics on 
which they move, he can predict the time and mode of their arrival 


with some accuracy. ‘The ordinary weather-wise prophet, on the 
other hand, is like a soldier in the ranks, unaware of his foe's 
approach until he hears their bullets whistling past. Restricted ag 


is his vision to a narrow space, it is impossible he should know the 


whereabouts of an active enemy beyond that space. ‘The winds 


and clouds may be executing the most rapid mancuvres a hun- 
| dred miles away, ready to pounce down upon him with murderous 
effect, while he is regarding the calm and clearness within his 
limited horizon in unblissful ignorance of all beyond. 

‘True it is that a skilful use of the barometer, and a close habit 
of observing the horizon, which old sailors and farmers acquire, 


goes far towards informing us of approaching winds and 
weather. This is because the barometer is really affected 
by winds occurring at a distance, and distant clouds 


are an undoubted, but ill-understood, sign of distant changes in 
the atmosphere. But by an @ fortiori argument one who trusts his 
barometer and his weather eye because he 
changes at a certain distance, must yield to another who has exact 
information from every part of the kingdom, and traces the winds 
in their progress circling and eddying over the face of the land, 
But though these predictions are founded on strict scientific 
principles, it must not be supposed that they possess any certainty, 
The problem of the weather is far too complicated for us to foresee 
every interference and complication which may arise. ‘The pre- 
dictions are purposely given with great vagueness—and they 
apply to large districts of country. ‘They are as yet but 
hints thrown out to assist our private judgments, formed at 
any moment, when the weather is a matter of importance 
ito us. If we know that bad weather is probable before 
Monday, in the South of England for instance, we must scan 
| the sky more closely than usual, and try to discover from appear- 
| ances at the moment whether the bad weather will happen at the 
place and time about which we are interested. We as 
much consult Fitzroy’s predictions upon our own responsi- 
| bility as we consult our own barometers. 
| mere deductions, obtained according to fixed rules, from obser- 


can obscurely detect 





must 


The predictions are 


vations and signs registered in various parts of the king- 
dom some little time before. 
weather at the moment would be a fatal mistake. 
glad that the Board of ‘Trade, while it publishes these predictions, 
also promotes the erection of public barometers at fishing stations 


To neglect obvious signs of the 
‘Thus, we are 


and other maritime places, in order that seamen whose lives are at 
the mercy of the winds and waves, may have every possible means 
of judging of the approach of storms. 
| National Life Boat Institution in erecting public barometers are 
also very praiseworthy. Their instruments are accompanied by a 
printed diagram, on which is marked down from day to day the 


‘The pre weedings of the 


progress of the barometer, so that the passer-by, even as he runs, 
may read all off that the barometer can teach him. We are glad to 
see these diagrams appearing even at the doors of some instrwment- 
makers about our principal streets. 

But, however much satisfaction we may feel in the formation of 
a Weather-oftice, still we regard with some jealousy the centraliza- 
| tion of so delicate and important a scientific organ in W hitehall. 
As a mere branch of the Board of Trade, and in the midst of a 
hundred cireumlocution offices, is it not constantly in danger of 
Admiral Fitzroy deservedly enjoys the greatest con- 
May 


perversion ? 
fidence, but he cannot always be the Clerk of the Weather. 
not his post some day attract the notice of those skilful place- 
‘hunters, the Royal Engineers? Situated within reach of South 
| Kensington, may not the Weather-oflice some day be jobbed? 


! 
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What danger and annoyance should we not undergo if, by reason 


of wrong predictions, we met storms when we were assured of sun- 
shine, and sunshine when we were assured of impending storms ? 

We should, therefore, desire to see the Weather-oflice placed 
upon an independent footing, and recognized as a purely scientific 
institution, into which no aristocratic or military place-hunter 
dare intrude himself. While we have so long had a national 
Astronomical Observatory presided over by men of the highest ex- 
cellence, we do not see why there should not now be a national 
Meteorological Observatory. It is true weather and magnetic 
observations have been long carried on at Greenwich, but they are 
quite subordinate to the astronomical work of that venerable esta- 
blishment ; they have little or no relation to astronomy, and they 
necessarily receive but little attention from the Astronomer Royal. 
We believe we are correct in saying that as regards the introduc- 
tion of new instruments and methods the meteorological depart- 
ment of the Observatory lags behind the age. 

The separate national Observatory for meteorology which we 
should desire to see established might either be continued at 
Greenwich or removed to Kew, where the Queen already lends a 
part of her Royal property to form the meteorological Observatory 
of the British Association. Were a national Observatory to be 
formed, the Association, we believe, would not be sorry to escape 





the large expense they incur at Kew. 

The ultimate union of Admiral Fitzroy’s Weather-office with 
such a national Observatory of the weather would secure to it a | 
high scientific character and increased efficiency. A further 
alliance with the British Meteorological Society, which consists of | 
a body of zealous private observers, pursuing a uniform method of 
observation, under the superintendence of Mr. Glaisher, would 





secure greater economy of labour joined to greater completeness of | 
system. In the national Observatory would be collected for reduc- 
tion and preservation the numerous series of observations at present 
made by the naval and mercantile marine services under the direction 
of the Board of Trade. ‘The assistance of the army might also be 
called in to some extent ; and certain series of rough observations 
already carried on by the military at home or abroad, and published 
separately at the public expense, might be added to the general 
resources of the Observatory. 

But, whether standing alone or in union, we hope the Weather- 
office may continue as effective, or even more effective, than it is 
now, in its infancy. Who shall number the vessels freighted with 
human life and wealth which may be saved from storm and wreck, 
or the harvest sheaves which may be gathered riper and drier than 
would be otherwise possible, when our predictions of the weather 
attain something of the certainty and precision of which they are 
capable ? 

PETER'S PENCE. 

OMEWHAT more than eleven centuries ago, Anno Domini 
S 728, King Ina of Wessex, descendant of Cerdic, the founder 
of the Saxon monarchy, went on a pilgrimage to Rome. Sorely 
tired in fighting for two-score years with troublesome subjects 





and more troublesome neighbours, the poor old king was 
easily persuaded by his pious spouse, Ethelburga, to seek 


peace in the bosom of the Church. The rising papacy received 
the first monarch who came to greet it with great distinction, and 
so delighted was Ina with his sojourn at Rome that he imposed a 
new tax upon his subjects, “ towards the maintaining of a Saxon 
hostel; which was a penny of every house or family yearly, to be 
paid at the feast of St. Peter ad Vineula, or St. Peter's Chains’ 
Day.” Both Ina and his queen died at Rome ; but the tax was 
faithfully paid in Wessex, and extended soon after to East Anglia 
and Mercia, on the first visit of King Ethelwulph to the city of 
the Seven Tills. The king, finding that the Saxon hostelry had 
been destroyed by fire, shortly before his arrival, rebuilt it with 
great splendour and added to it a school for the education of 
English priests. On the persuasion of St. Swithin, Ethelwulph, 
towards the end of his reign, went a second time to Rome, spend- 
inga whole year, according to William of Malmesbury, in ** prayers 
Returning, he ordered the 


| 











to alleviate the misery of the world.” 
whole of England to pay the denarius St. Petri under heavy 
penalties, which King Edgar confirmed, in 954, by a sharp edict. 
Cannte the Great, who visited Rome in 1026, still increased the 
severity of the laws for the payment of Rome-scot ; and under 
Edward the Confessor the tribute was extended to every man 
possessing property above the annual value of thirty pence. The 
penalty for non-payment at the appointed time—St. Peter a 

| 

| 


Paul's Day to St. Peter’s Chains’ Day, or June 29 to August 1— 
Was 120 solidos in the first instance, 200 in the second, and confis- 


cation of all property in the third. ‘The tax by this time had got 


so deeply rooted in the English soil that it stood firmly through 
all Danish and Norman revolutions, and was undisturbed by the 
Conqueror and the line of Plantagenet. Matthew Paris has com- 
puted that in John Lackland’s time, when indeed certain other 


| items were superadded to the denarii St. Pe tri, the Bishop of 


Rome got more money out of England than the king himself. 
About this period the arrangement was entered into that his 
Holiness the Pope, seized, as he declared, with lively admiration 
for the pious house of pilgrims and students, was himself to super- 
vise the keeping up of the institution, and for so doing was to 
retain one denarius out of every three for his own personal use. 
This stipulation brought great activity into the gathering of the 
tax, and, finding that the native officials at times grew culpably 
remiss in levying the eleemosyna Sancti Petri, the popes sent re- 
ceivers of theirown to England. The step, however, created con- 
siderable opposition ; and moved by numerous complaints, King 
Ifenry LIL, on Whitsunday, 1245, according to Brady, ordered 
‘diligent inquiry tobe made in every county whose revenues the 
The unduly 
levied taxes were found to amount to no less than sixty thousand 
marks silver per annum, ‘the consideration of which great sum 
moved the king both to admiration and anger.” By command of 
his Majesty, the heads of the University of Oxford “ composed an 
elegant epistle, in which they set forth the execrable Papal extor- 
tions and the exactions of the Legate,” and sent it to the Council 
of Lyons. But the remonstrance was of no effect whatever ; no 
more than a subsequent humble petition of the English Parliament 
tothe Holy See, praying it to remove at least “some of the intoler- 
able grievances and importable yoke.” The only reply to this petition 
was a ‘liter fulminantes” from the Pope, threatening with in- 
stant excommunication all who should refuse to pay the eleemosyna. 
“* Ranulph, Earl of Chester,” says the historian just quoted, ‘* was 
the only man that opposed this exaction, not permitting any one 
upon his lands to pay the Rome-pence, notwithstanding they were 
paid everywhere besides in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland.” 

Great Britain faithfully discharged her Rome-scot for more than 
eight centuries, and long after every vestige of Saxon hostel and 
school had been swept out of Rome. In reality, the pious institu- 
tion of Ina and Ethelwulph existed but for a few hundred years, 
in a more or less habitable state, and finally grew into a lodging- 
house for beggars and vagabonds, with a tint of religious varnish 
thrown over it. The popes, even while agreeing to take one de- 
narius for looking after the other two, knew nothing and cared 
nothing for English pilgrims; but considered the tax long before 
the time of John Lackland as one legally due to the See of Rome. 
When bold Henry VIII. finally abolished the tribute, there was 
immense indignation at the Vatican. A Roman historian, Lorenzo 
Priuli, states that Pope Sixtus V. sorely lamented the indiscretion 
of his predecessor for quarrelling with the English king about 
matters which, he thought, might have easily been arranged. 
“This realm of England,” Sixtus exclaimed, ** has been an ever 
bountiful field of supply to us, and now we have lost it what will 
become of us?” The shrewd pontiff well remembered that all 
previous efforts to extract from other countries the denarii St. Petri 
had been more or less a failure. Pope Hildebrand took immense 
trouble to get asimilar tribute from all the Catholic nations of Europe; 
but his labours were, despite his great energy, only crowned with very 
partial success, and no country like England ever became the milch- 
cow of the Holy See. France, Spain, Germany, and other kingdoms, 
blandly refused, and only two monarchs could be induced to follow 
even for a short while, the liberal example of Great Britain. King 
Alfonso I., of Portugal, agreed to some trifling eleemosyna in 


Romans and Italians were possessed of in England.” 


| return for getting Rome's assistance to loosen Spanish supremacy ; 


but even the * four ounces of gold ” stipulated in this contract 
were not paid by his majesty’s successors, notwithstanding their 
being threatened with ban and interdict. The only other country, 
besides England, from which Peter's Pence could be got for any 
length of time, was the realm of Poland, always beset with danger- 
ous enemies and still more dangerous friends. King Casimir L, 
continually in hot water, sometimes in France and sometimes in 
Warsaw, was induced to purehase the help of Rome by the inflie- 
tion on his subjects of an annual obolus St. Petri, to be paid by all 


except the clergy and nobility. The pretended object of the tribute 


| was to keep a perpetual lamp burning in honour of Poland at the 


Church of St. Peter at Rome, and to employ the rest for saying 
masses for the royal family. ‘The Poles, in an irregular manner 
and under continual protests, discharged the tax for about three 
centurics ; but afterwards left off paying altogether, and could not 
be brought to it again by repeated Papal thunderings of ban, excom- 


munication, and interdict. Even while they paid for their eternal 
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lamp, the Poles cheated the Pope, giving him an obolus manufac- 
tured of base copper, instead of, as agreed upon, of the purest silver. 
The Polish Peter's Pence, on the whole, gave but a modicum of 
satisfaction at Rome, and the vile metal was not unfrequently sent 
back to Warsaw under strong protest, and accompanied by 
“liter: fulminantes.” Not a few of these Peter's Pence are still 
to be met with on the banks of the Vistula, being much coveted 
by ladies in an interesting condition, who hold the coin, when tied 
round the left ankle, to be of great assistance to the labours of the 
midwife. Specimens of the English denarius are much more 
scarce, they being made of the very finest silver, and as such having 
found their way always with great rapidity into the Papal melting 
pots. England clearly marched in the van in the matter of Rome- 
scot—as she has generally happened to do when money was to be 
paid, whether for value received or not. 

It is now three centuries since Rome drew her last Peter's Pence 
from this or any other country, yet the joy and felicity of the 
eleemosyna is still remembered at the Vatican. Nearly every one 
of the Popes has made it his duty to attempt to resuscitate the 
beloved tribute ; but obstacles in some shape or other always 
intervened in the road to success. Madame de Maintenon was 
very near carrying a Peter's tax for France in 1688; but Louis XIV. 
at the last moment refused to set his signature to the edict, and, 
listening to his ministers, withstood the powerful efforts of Pere 
Lachaise and the priest party. In Spain, too, the denarius was 
promised by several kings, who, however, uniformly met with such 
resistance on the part of their legal advisers as to be compelled to 
give up the project. These repeated failures induced the pontiffs 
of the last and present century to seek the desired object in another 
direction, by trying to obtain at least a portion of the former 
tribute in the shape of voluntary contributions. Moderately large 
sums were gathered in this manner at various times, even from 
Protestant countries, which encouraged the Court of Rome to 
persevere in the matter, particularly of late after the separation of 
Umbria and the Marches from the patrimony of St. Peter, when 
distress became great at the Vatican, the income of the Church 
decreasing and the expenditure increasing every year. Accord- 
ingly, to put the begging system on a more organized footing, the 
** Arch-brotherhood of St. Peter’s Pence” was established in 1860, 
with the avowed object of “assisting his Holiftess in his present 
difficulties.” The association was placed under the guidance of 
a number of cardinals and bishops in all parts of the world, 
every one of them bound to use the utmost efforts towards 
procuring eleemosyna for the wants of the Papal See. Among the 
leading members of the confraternity are the French Bishop of 
Orleans and Archbishop Cullen of Dublin, who have hitherto 
succeeded in keeping up the often flagging zeal of many of the other 
heads of the society. Archbishop Cullen is in the habit of issuing 
periodical pastorals in his diocese, promising plenary indulgence 
to all connecting themselves with the Archbrotherhood by regular 
or temporary gifts. Even the smallest contributions will be 
thankfully received, his lordship says, *‘ for the poorer classes may 
give one penny per month, others one penny per week, and others 
better endowed with the things of the world, may give one or 
more pounds per annum, or adopt the same scale as that of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith.” A hope is expressed by 
his lordship that ‘ whilst such facilities for gaining spiritual 
treasures are granted to the confraternity of St. Peter's Pence, it 
is scarcely necessary to invite you, dearly beloved, to engage in 
this pious association.” Somewhat further in the same pastoral, 
Archbishop Cullen rises into the sublime when he asserts that 
Peter's Pence alone now can save the bark of the successors of 
the Apostle from shipwreck, for ‘‘ never was the chair of Peter 
assailed more violently than at present, when the kings and 
princes of the earth and the powers of darkness seem to have con- 
spired for its destruction.” ‘The eloquence of the delegate of the 
Apostolic See has up to the present been rewarded in the Isle of the 
Saints by arather good harvest of “the things of the world,” for 
according to the first report of the Archbrotherhood of St. Peter's 
Pence, recently issued by Monsignor Nardi, Ireland has contri- 
buted, in little more than a year, no less than 70,0001. to the elee- 
mosyna St. Petri. Considering the population of Ireland, this is 
a larger sum than has been given by any other country in the 
world. ‘The thirty-five millions of Roman Catholics of France have 
given only 320,000/. sterling in a year and a half ; while Austria, 
with twenty-six millions of souls, subject to the Concordat, has 
raised but 80,000/. The Romans themselves, with all Umbria and 
the Marches, have contributed no more than the sum of £8,000 to 
the funds of the association, and of this nearly the whole is 
understood to have been got by soft pressure from the clergy and 


the convents. Besides the annual reports of Monsignor Nandi, the 
official Giornale di Roma gives frequent news of the TTogress made 
by the Archbrotherhood, intended to inflame the zeal of the faithful 
The last of these reports, which was published only a few days on 
contains a list of Peter’s-pence donations collected during the 
month of May of the present year by the various foreign branches 
of the association. We learn, among others, that the city of 
Pesth, the capital of Hungary, has sent denarii to the amount of 
5,000 Roman crowns; Prague, in Bohemia, about half the sun; 
and Cologne, on the Rhine, 2,000 francs, besides two drafts to 
order for 372 crowns, the offering of the Cathedral clergy, Many 
valuable presents, carefully enumerated by the Givrnale, come to 
swell the income of the Archbrotherhood. The list for May clasgj- 
fies above two hundred such articles, including silver forks and 
spoons, bracelets, rings, diamond pins, snuff boxes, candlesticks 
medals, watches, pictures, and all the other miscellaneous valuables 
commonly exhibited in pawnbrokers’ shops. The contents remind 
us painfully of Goethe's :— 
“ Die Kirche hat einen guten Magen, 
Hat ganze Linder aufgefressen, 
Und doch noch nie sich iibergessen.” 

There seems less danger than ever of ‘ over-cating” at the pre- 
sent moment, and the only fear is that Holy Mother Church does 
not get food enough to prolong her secular existence for many years 
to come. Bountiful as the poor Irish are in the supply of their 
denarii, liberal as are the gifts which come from Imperial France, 
and genuine as may be the German silver spoons and candlesticks 
which go into the Papal treasury, there is much reason to fear that 
the sum total of all the Peter's Pence and other gifts remains 
far below what is actually required, and scarcely suffices to pay the 
few regiments of Bersaglicri and Cacciatori, organized by pious 
Monsignore de Merode for keeping out “ the kings and princes of 
the earth and the powers of darkness.” Yet, as Archbishop Cullen 
feelingly observes, nothing but pence are wanting * to put an end 
to the calamities which threaten religion and afflict the Church.” 
Alas! could but his Holiness the sovereign Pontiff once more, as in 
John Lackland’s time, split the Budget with Her Majesty's Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and draw his thirty-five millions sterling 
by way of annual pocket-moncy, how many leaks might not be 
caulked in the crazy old bark of St. Peter by Monsignore de 
Merode’s machinery. It is clear Sixtus the Fifth, the wisest of popes, 
was right when he called England the prime milch-cow of the 
Apostolic See, ever bountiful in feeding the Holy Papa; and pro- 
phetical indeed was his cry of anguish in exclaiming, ‘* Now we 
have lost it, what will become of us ?” 





* MORITURI TE SALUTANT.” 
ROBABLY every one who has visited the Exhibition has 
paused to admire M. Gérard’s picture of the gladiators 
saluting ‘Tiberius as they pass on to the arena. ‘The wild gestures 
of the men doomed, yet resolute, and the cheerful cruelty of the Im- 
perial smile, tell their own history. It may seem a fault in art 
that the group is so small and the amphitheatre so vast. We almost 
lose sight of the individual fate as the eye wanders over the count- 
less tiers of seats and the throng of curious human faces that rise 
heavenward. What area few Dacians to the great lords of the 
world making holiday? Yet it is precisely in this contrast of the 
mighty Roman people and their insignificant victims that the truth 
and moral purport of M. Gérard’s picture lie. ‘Tiberius is no ano- 
malous tyrant, but the natural growth of his country and his 
times. ‘The eagles before him are not more certainly the symbol 
of Roman energy that has sought its prey over land and sea than 
are the gladiators a type of Roman recklessness of life and scorn 
for the conquered. Cobblers and bravoes—/fwr Romuli—are 
replacing the old legionaries, but the savage intolerance of rivalry 
that passed the plough over Carthage and proscribed Jugurtha, is 
still the one political feeling that quickens the pulscs of parasites and 
loungers at the bath. ‘The peaceful gencrations are even harder and 
bitterer in their scorn than their fathers, who fought and conquered, 
were in their hate. But Ate is closing upon the guilty royal race. 
In the great amphitheatre of the world it is presently the Roman 
who will go out to die or be cast to the wild beasts of his own hills, 
and the Goth who will sit in the curule chair under the eagles. 
The future generations of Latin citizens—patrician and name- 
less man—may be seen in thought taking place after to-day’s 
gladiators. You are speaking the death sentence of your sons’ sons 
in your quiet signal for to-day’s sport. O Tiberius! Morituri te 
salutant. 
The story is one of alltime. Let Rome of the nineteenth cen- 
tury be the Coliseum, and a venerable old man muttering prayers 
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half-unconsciously over the new games. That no touch of 
akness trouble his repose, let Sejanus, ex-seminarist and 
be at his side. Let the cross glimmer and the 


ide 
human we 
apostate Liberal, 
fragrant incelr . ram 
Christian world attend the august spectacle. It is an old tradition 
of the faith expounded by Caiaphas, that one man should die for 
the people, and why not one people for the Church and for the 
world ? 4 ; 
before the ivory throne—the whole population of the Imperial 


Alas! there is no need of victims here. They pass on 


city, men with the light of thought quenched in their eyes—women 
arted from their children, who have fallen everywhere bet ween 


Po and Tiber, or who rot namelessly in gaol—the young growing | 


up without hope, or faith, or liberty. The dying salute thee, Father! 
Let them pass on. A few thin stragglers follow—the soldier con- 
sorting with felons in a dishonoured cause, the monk struggling to 
believe—Borgis, ‘Tosti, and the like—whom a filial reverence for- 
bids to plead for merey. None the less is the shadow of death 
upon them as they pass by the chair. Behind are more august 
victims. The two sons of the poetess, whom their mother gave to 
her country, and whom she survives; the thousand obscure sons of 
unknown women, who sent their children to die for Rome because 
Rome was Italian; the statesman who found his country a pro- 
yince gnd left it a nation, but whose brain sank under the weight 
of one city not to be liberated; the child-like heroic man who 
passed suddenly like the br: ‘ath of God over a kingdom, and shook 
down its bloody throne ; thy sons implore thy blessing. Father of the 
Church! morituri te salutant, sovereign of Rome! Thou givest the 
signal, and the world looks on; and Sejanus and Lygdus smile as 
the victims fall. Was the death-struggle with the lions more 
terrible ? 

But the men of one generation cannot stand or sink alone. ‘The 
Church that slays its sons is renouncing its history and_ its 


dead. One by one the invisible communion of Saints gives | 
up its own, whom the fiat of Rome condemns. ‘The apostles of | 


spiritual freedomm—Athanasius, Anselm, Pascal,—-the men who 
moved the world because they loved much—St. Francis and St. 


Vincent de Paul, —what have these in common with the | 


Curia condemning Passaglia, and De Mérode planning murder? Let 
them pass away to the lions or the stake. Innocent, in whom 
Popedom culminated, who made the world vassal, but under whom 
Rome was free, must follow the long line of the miserable. 
The great purpose of their lives is undone; their prayers only 
waken bitter memories; their blood can but witness against the 
Church. If only they could go forth alone; but their works and 
their faith follow them. ‘The liturgies that implore mercy ; the 
creeds that witness to a common brotherhood in Christ ; the Cross, 
to which all cling, must pass as it were in procession before the 
throne, and bear the common sentence and the pitiless doom. 
Truly not a few are the dying who salute thee, Father of the 
Church!) Yet something shall remain when the last fire is 
quenched, and the last sand sinoothed over the victims’ blood. The 
arches of the amphitheatre, the eagles, the throne, and the courtiers, 
will still stand like a sculptured effigy over the grave of a buried 
faith, The great pageant will seem to have outlasted the eternal 
reality. Buta few years or a few centuries and life shall assert 
its old dominion over the works of time. ‘The temple which the 
angels have left will crash in shapeless ruin over the desecrated 
altars. The men who cried for pity in the amphitheatre shall 
find it at the judgment-seat of God. Is it not a sense of the 
love that transcends humanity, whose name is justice here and 
merey in heaven, that sustains them in this hour as they salute 
and step forward to death ! 


uu SS 5 
ITALY, ENGLAND, AND FRANCE, 
[From our SrectaL CoRRESPONDENT.] 
London, 10th Sept. 
Tue letter from Garibaldi, relating to the affair of Aspromonte, 


and the report, signed by fourteen officers, composing Garibaldi’s | 


staff, are now before the world. 

Both documents put it beyond doubt that the Bersaglicri were 
the assailants : that, on their making their appearance, Garibaldi, 
running at once to the front of his line, eried out to his soldiers 
not to fire, and that his blood was shed at the very moment that 
he endeavoured to prevent Italian blood from being shed. ‘The 
first sentence of his letter is one that throws a lurid light upon the 
whole drama—one which will never fade away from the memory 
of men :—*+ They thirst d for blood, and £ wished to spare it.” 

The facts of tlie case, as stated by aman for whom not to speak 
the truth is simply impossible, are, if I mistake not, confirmatory 
of the view I took in this paper of Garibaldi’s enterprise. ‘They 
demonstrate that he never contemplated a collision either with 
the Italian or the French regular troops,—never relied for the 
attainment of his object on military success, never thought of fight- 


rse-clouds wreathe over the altars, and bid the whole 


| ing out the cause of Italy in spite of Italy. His plan was merely to 


oppose to the dark genius of diplomacy the grand and really imposing 
spectacle of a nation rising almost to a man and proclaiming its 
autonomy. 

An error, which proved fatal, he certainly committed : he could 
not bring himsclf to believe that there would be Italian soldiers 
willing to fire at him, at the risk of striking Italy dead. In the 
French Revolution of 1830, Marshal Marmont, Duke de Raguse, 
being taken to task for having slaughtered the people and 
pleading military honour, * Monsieur le Marcchal,” exclaimed the 
celebrated financier Jacquy Laflitte indignantly, * il n’y a pas deux 
honneurs.” Garibaldi, the soldier, was of the same opinion. With 

| Jacquy Laflitte, the banker; no other crime can be imputed to him ! 

Far be it from me to undervalue the force of the remarks which 
the conduct of the Italian hero has called forth on the part of the 
| Spectator, Much as they may diverge in one respect from my own 
opinion, I take them to be worthy of being seriously pondered. 
| Llowever, if to revert to the subject is not abusing the privileges 
| of that hospitality which the Spectator has so liberally given in its 
| colunns to the thoughts of a French contributor, | beg to observe 
that Garibaldi did in no way make light of the sanctity of national 
order, inasmuch as national order had nothing to do with a system 

by which the unity, the independence, nay, the very existence of 
| the Italian nation were made entirely to depend upon the selfish 
| interests or the caprice of a foreign despot. So little was the 
movement of Garibaldi levelled at the constituted authority, that 
| it aimed on the contrary at removing the obstacle which prevented 
the authority of the King from being constituted at all. ‘This 
| movement was undoubtedly of a revolutionary character ; but was 
it not in consequence of a revolutionary outbreak that the crown 
of Sicily and Naples had been snatched from Francis IL. and given 
to Victor Emanuel? The truth is, that Garibaldi, seeing how 
much the King, to whom he had given two kingdoms, wanted 
to be protected against Napoleon, against Rattazzi, against him- 
self, rose at last, not in order to take up arms, but in order to 
make to the feelings of the nation a supreme appeal to which 
he knew that the nation was ready to respond with enthusiasm. 
Ilas Rattazzi rendered Italy unconditionally subservient to the 
will of Napoleon? If so, Garibaldi did nothing but attempt to 
‘restore meaning and sacredness to the national Government ;” 
| and, to effect this, he shrunk most assuredly from no personal sacri- 
| fice, having staked all he could possibly stake—his life, his political 
| influence, his military fame. 

| It may seem strange that, in France, there should be men to 
| little alive to the national interests of their own country as to 
| deprecate the scheme of an Italian Confederation under a French 
Protectorate—a result that would enable France to take decidedly 
the lead of Europe. Well, it is so. 

Nor can any inference be drawn from this of a nature to cast 
even a shadow of suspicion over the patriotism of the French 
| Liberal party. It only shows that theirs is an enlightened and 
| thoughtful patriotism. The fact is, they know that the predomin- 
j ance at any price of French arms cannot be obtained except by the 
jmurder of Freedom, It jars with their feelings of personal 
dignity, and their sense of public honour, to exercise abroad, 
| through a despot utterly regardless of their opinion and will, an 
influence to be conquered at the expense of all their liberties at 
home. ‘They are fully aware that military heroship and despotism 
are convertible terms. ‘They gricve at seeing France succeed, in 
Mexico, to the hatred which attached to Spain, and, in Italy, to 
| the hatred which attached to Austria. ‘They remember that glory 
|invited the Cossacks to Paris; that France was brought to the 
| very brink of ruin by pushing at universal dominion, and that, 
|after victories which deluged the world in blood, Napoleon I. left 
| France, not only much weaker and smaller than he had received it, 
| but in astate fo disgraceful helplessness and unspeakable abasement, 

But, owing to a misconception for ever to be lamented, they 
| were not the men to whom the English Government, on the mor- 
row of the establishment of the empire, thought it advisable to give 
encouragement and support. It fell into the gross and almost in- 
conceivable mistake of thinking that there could be no better 
means to place on a lasting basis the alliance of the two nations than 
to fawn on him by whom France had been humbled and manacled, 
and, to the nicest shade of endurance, trampled upon. 

England was not bound, of course, to fight with quixotic eager- 
ness the battle of French liberty, so unsuccessfully fought by the 
French themselves. ‘This, I am ready to own; nor do I feel 
| inclined to find fault with her for having made wp her mind diplo- 
matically to keep fair with one disposing of half a million soldiers. 
But were not the limits of a prudent, dignified reserve outstepped ? 
Why, the very first man in Europe, and I think the only one out 
of France, who hailed the intelligence of the coup d'état of 
| Decems ras a blessing, was an English minister. Ever since, 

English ministers have been over and over again heard in the 
| House of Commons sounding the note of praise in favour of the 
French ruler, extolling to the skies his unrivalled genius, styling 
| him the Saviour of order, the paragon of statesmen, and so forth, 
| The streets of Paris were still reeking with the blood of citizens 
j who had heen murdered in the act of defending the laws of their 
country, when the Presidential table was graced by the presence of 
forty-five English lords, gentlemen, and ladies. Most nobly, indeed, 
j was the cause of French liberty championed, at first, by all the 
English papers, and nothing more commendable could be imagined 
| than the unanimity with which they asserted their own principle, 
jin their appreciation of what was taking place on the other side 
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the channel; but that unanimity was not of long duration, and a | before except on the Alps above Lenk, in Switzerland (the H 
huckstering statecraft soon found its warmest supporters in some | Moos the pass was called, or some such name—how spelt goodaen 
knows), which I once crossed with two dear friends on th Ness 











of your leading organs. Need I conjure up the distressing spectacle ; 
of the sternest despot that ever lived actually carried in triumph | beautiful day I ever remember. ‘© Most 
through the streets of the freest city in the world, amidst the | ‘The flora of the Tyrol, at least that part of it which lies b 
acclamations of an enraptured multitude ? | road side, seems to be much the same as ours. With the » ee 
re 


Garibaldi may have gone beyond the bounds of prudence in | exceptions, I scarcely saw a flower which does not grow on he 
giving vent to his feelings towards the French Emperor as con-| the hills in England; but their size and colouring Was = 
trasted with those he entertains towards the French nation ; but it | curiously different. The Michaelmas daisy and ladies’ fneen _ 
would have certainly been a fortunate circumstance for France, for | instance, were much brighter and more beautiful: on the other 
England, and for the world, if the statesmen of this country had | hand, there was the most tender tiny heartsease in the world a 
comprehended as well as the guileless, singlehearted Italian warrior | the forget-me-nots, which were very plentiful here and there — 
did, that it was a bad policy so entirely to confound, or to affect | quite unlike ours, delicate little creatures, of the palest blue in ~ 
to confound, France with her ruler, whilst stretching to the utmost | world, all the fleshiness and comfortable look reminding One f 
the pride of the latter by a system of boundless adulation. For the | marriage settlements and suitable establishments gone clean a 
effect of this policy tended, not only to estrange from England the | of them. In moving eastward with the happy earth you — 
most enlightened, generous, and, at a given moment, influential— | easily get from Munich to Salzburg ina day; but if you do am 
portion of French society, but to invest a military despot with a | will miss one of the greatest treats in the world, and that is a run 
dangerous prestiye, in the eyes of that numerous class of vulgar, | through the Tyrol, which you may do from Munich with com. 
narrow-minded men who mistake for homage paid to themselves | fort ina week. ‘There is a little rail, which runs you down south 
the homage paid to their master, and find in the humiliation of the |in an hour or so to Hornburg, on the edge of the mountain 
world a compensation for their ownenslavement. I havenohesitation | country, from whence you may choose your conveyance, from post 
in saying that the submissive acknowledgment of the supremacy of | carriage down to Shanks’ nag. If you follow my advice, whatever 
Napoleon by the most important organs of the English press, and the | else you do, you will take care to see the Finstermiinz pass, thay 
exaggerated dread of his power they never ceased to express, have done | which nothing in the whole world can be more beautiful. I rather 
much more towards strengthening his hold on France than all his | wonder myself that the Tyrol has not drawn more of our holiday folk 
spies and all his soldiers. ‘This is what has made him popular | Alpine Club and all, from Switzerland. The Orteler Spitz, and the 
among those who love to be dazzled by national vanity ; this is | glaciers of his range, are as fine, and 1 should think as dangerous 
what has impressed them with the idea that France could afford to | as anything in the Swiss Alps ;—the lower Alps in the ‘Tyrol are 
be ruled despotically, so long as she despotically ruled the world ; | quite equal to their western sisters; and there is a soft Italian 
and this is also what encourages the Emperor of the French | charm and richness about the look and climate of the southern 
to consider himself as the sovereign disposer of the destinies of | valleys, that about Botzen especially, which Switzerland has nothing 
mankind. }to match. ‘The luxuriance of the maize crop (the common corn of 

** No one can pretend to dictate to the Emperor.” Such is the | the country), and of the vines trained over trellis work in the 
sentence I read in an English weekly paper of some weight, as the | Italian fashion, and of the great gourds and vegetable marrows 
natural conclusion of a passage in which the French Emperor is | which roll their glorious leaves and flowers and heavy fruit over the 
described keeping his soldiers at Rome ‘* in order to inspire Italy | spare corners and slips of the platforms on which the vineyards rest 
with a sense of her dependance on him,” and also for the purpose |—the innumerable fruit trees, pears, apples, plums, peaches, and 
of being called ** the supreme arbiter of events.” ‘The same journal | pomegranates all set in a framework of beautiful wooded moun- 
expresses itself on the subject of Italian affairs in the following | tains, from which the course of the streams may be traced down 
extraordinary way: ‘* No one can say that Rome shall belong to | through all the richness of the valley by their torrent beds of 
the Romans if France declares that for the present it shall belong to | tumbled rock,—remind us vividly of the descriptions of the promised 
France. ‘The hands of England are tied by the impossibility of a | land in the Old ‘Testament. ‘Then the contrast of the people to 
Protestant Power demanding the fall of the head of Catho- | the Bavarians is as great as that of the countries. 
licism.” The latter seem to live the easiest, laziest life of all nations, in 

Here we have a curious specimen of tame compliance. The | their rich low flats, which the women are quite able to cultivate, 
motive set forth is obviously groundless ; it is not as a Protestant | while the men drink beer and otherwise disport themselves. But 
Power that England has to insist upon the evacuation of Rome, | in the part of the Tyrol next Bavaria it is all grim earnest ; ** Ernst 
but as a Power interested in claiming the observance of the prin- | ist das Leben” must be their motto if they are to get in their crops 
ciple of non-intervention, and in maintaining the balance of | at all, and keep their little patches of valley and hanging fields 
Europe. ‘The true motive, therefore, in the opinion of the writer, | cultivated—and it does seem to be their motto. After passing 
is the one above mentioned: ** no one can pretend to dictate to | through the country one can quite understand how the peasantry 
the Emperor.” Now, is there, I ask, anything more likely to | came to beat the regular troops of France and Bavaria time after 
operate, in the Emperor’s mind, as an incentive to domineering, | time half a century ago, and the memoirs of that holy war hang 
than that policy of systematic forbearance and that constantly | almost about every rock. ‘There is no mistake here about battle 





recurring confession of impotence ? fields, and no difliculty in realizing the scene: the march of columns 
It little becomes the organs of a mighty nation to overlook the | along the gorges, the piles of rock and tree above, with Tyrolean | 


advantages of a firm attitude, in their attempt to remove the risk | marksmen behind, the voices calling across over the heads of the 
of a breach ; it little becomes them to be so slow in perceiving that | invaders, ** Shall we begin?” ** In the name of the Holy Trinity 
overstrained forbearance invites danger. Napoleon is a believer in | eut all loose ;” and then the crash and confusion, the panic and 
the power of public opinion: witness his unremitting efforts at | despair, and the swoop of the mountaineers on the remnant of 
stifling it in France. ‘he liberty of the English press may be said | their foes. A great part of the country must be exceedingly poor, 
to be, at present, the sole remaining check upon his despotism. | and yet only in the neighbourhood of two or three villages were 
But a very efficient one it is. Let then all the English papers | we asked for alms, and then only by small children, who had ap- 
energetically and unanimously protest against the occupation of | parently been demoralized by the passage of carriages. Except 
Rome, and proclaim it a violation of the law of nations no longer | from one of these children, a small boy who flirted his cap in my 
to be tolerated ; let them declare that no one can indefinitely retain | face and made a villanous grimace when he got tired of running, 
in his gripe the capital of a foreign country, without incurring the | and from the dogs, we had no uncourteous look or word. The dogs, 
accusation of holding it with a view to unjust encroachment and | however, are abominable mongrels, and there was scarcely one in 
political plunder ; let them press upon the British Government theduty | the country which did not run barking and snapping after us. The 
of interfering, in order to prevent the violation of the principle of non- people seem to me very much pleasanter to travel amongst than the 
interference. Depend upon it, the voice of England, of free | Swiss. 
England, if resolutely sent forth, will be heard at the ‘Tuileries. I had expected to find them a people much given to the outward 
Not even to the master of six hundred thousand armed men is it | forms and ceremonies of religion at any rate—every guide-book 
given not to listen anxiously to what human conscience says, when tells one thus much ; but I was not at all prepared for the extra- 
it speaks through a nation like Great Britain. As matters now | ordinary hold which their Christianity has laid upon the whole 
stand in the world, it is her glorious privilege to have the liberty external life of the country. You can’t travel a mile in the Tyrol, 
of Europe in her keeping. But there are great duties attached to | along any road, without coming upon a shrine—in general by the 
such a privilege, and it is precisely from the non-performance of wayside, often in the middle of the fields. I examined several 
them that the danger of a general conflagration is sure, sooner or | hundreds of these ; many of them little rough penthouses of plank, 
later, to arise. ‘Those jeopardize the cause of peace, who remain | some well-built tiny chapels. I wish I had kept an exact account 
unconcerned about the cause of freedom. A Freeman. of the contents, but I am quite sure I am within the mark in 
saying that nine out of ten contain simply a crucifix ; of the — 
, om *rasvauner — the great majority contain figures or paintings of the Virgin an 
MY LONG VACATION RAMBLE :—THE TYROL, Child, and a ‘those of some aan saint. All bore marks of 
Vienna, Sept. 2nd, 1862, watchful care; in many, garlands of flowers, or berries, or an ear or 
Next to meeting an old friend by accident, there is nothing more | two of ripe maize, were hung round the figure on the cross. ‘Then 
pleasant than coming in long vacation on some flower or shrub | in every village in which we slept the bells began ringing for 
which reminds one of former holiday ramblings. In the l'yrol the | matins at five or six, and in every case the congregation seemed to 
other day, we came suddenly on a bank in the mountains gemmed | be very large in proportion to the population. 1 was told, and 
over with the creamy white star of the daisy of Parnassus, and it | believe, that in all the houses, even in the inns of most of these 
accompanied us, to our great delight, for 200 miles and more, till | villages, there is family worship every evening at a specified hour, 
we got fairly down into the plains again. ‘The last time [had seen | generaJly at seven. We met peasants walking along the 
it was on Snowdon, years ago. When we got a little higher I | road bareheaded, and chanting mass. I came suddenly on 
pounced on a beautiful little gentian, which IT had never seen! parish priests and poor women praying before the crucifix 
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by the wayside. The ostlers and stablemen have the same habit 
as our own, of pasting or nailing up rude prints on the stable doors, 
and of all those which I examined while we were changing horses, 
or where we stopped for food or rest, there was only one which 
was not on a sacred subject. In short, to an Englishman accus- 
tomed to the reserve ot his own country on such subjects, the 
contrast is very startling. Ifa Hindoo or any other intelligent 
heathen were dropped down in any English country, he might 
travel for days without knowing whether we have any religion at 
but, most assuredly, he could not do so in the Lyrol. Now 
which is the best state of things? I believe Her Majesty has no 
stauncher Protestant than I amongst her subjects, but I own that 
a week in the ‘Tyrol has made me reconsider a thing or two. QOut- 


all; 


wardly, in short, the ‘l'yroleans are the most religious people in 
a eo? > © . . . 

Eurepe. Of course I em no judge after a week's tour whether 
, has gone as deep as it has spread wide. You can 


their faith ; ; ; : 
only speak of the bridge as it carries you over. Our bills 
were the most reasonable I have ever met with, and l 
could not detect a single attempt at imposition in the 
smallest particular. I went into the fruit market at Meran, and, 
after buying some grapes, went on to an old woman who was 
selling figs. She was wholly unable to understand my speech, so, 
being in a hurry, [ put a note for the magnificent sum of ten 
kreutzer (or 3¢. sterling) into her hand, making signs to her to 
put the equivalent in figs into a small basket I was carrying. ‘This 
she proceeded to do, and when she had piled eight or ten Pgs on 
the grapes I turned to go, but by vehement signs she detained me 
till she had given the full tale, some three or four more. She was 
only a fair specimen of what I found on all sides. The poor old 
soul had not mastered our legal axiom of caveat emptor, but her 
trading morality had something attractive about it. ‘They may be 
educated in time into buying cheap and selling dear, but as yet 
that great principle does net seem to have dawned on them. 

There may be some danger of superstition in this setting up of 
crucifixes and sacred prints by the wayside and on stable-doors, 
but, on the other hand, the figure on the Cross, meeting one at 
every corner, is not unlikely, | should think, to keep a poor man 
from the commonest vices to which he is tempted in his daily life, 
if it does no more. Ile would searcely like to stagger by it drunk 
from the nearest pot-louse. If stable-boys are to have rough 
woodeuts on their doors, one of the Crucifixion or of the Mutery 
dolorosa is likely to do them more good than the winner of the 
Derby or ‘Tom Sayers. 

But my letter is getting too long for your columns, so I can 
only beg all your readers to seize the first chance of visiting 
the Tyrol. I shall be surprised if they do not come away with 
much the same impressions as I have. It is a glad land, above 
all that I have ever seen—a land in which a psalm of joy and 
thankfulness seems to be rising to heaven from every mountain-top 
and valley, and, mingled with and beneath it, the solemn low note 
of a people * breathing thoughtful breath,” an accompaniment 
without which there is no true joy possible in our world, without 
which all attempt at it rings in the startled ear like the laugh of 
amadman, ‘Those words of the old middle-age hymn seemed to be 
singing in my ears all through the ‘T'yrol,— 


Fac me vere tecum flere 
Crucifixo condolere 
Donee ego vixero. 
I shall never find a country in which it will do one more good to 
travel.—Ever yours, Vacuus Viator. 





MIDDLE-CLASS GIRLS’ DAY SCHOOLS. 
To tne Eprror or THE * Specrator.” 

Sirn,—Very many persons use the term * middle-class education” 
without in the least defining which, among the many middle 
classes, they mean. I could write about at least fowr of them 
with personal knowledge, but even then we should not have nearly 
exhausted the subject. ‘To be sure, in every school of a public or 
private kind, where the profession is made of teaching “the middle 
classes,” there will be a mixture of one, two, or three of the see- 
tions ;—the greengrocer’s young lady will find herself sitting by 
the side of the bookseller’s daughter; the butcher's child will 
enter into familiarities with the curate’s; nay, the favoured off- 
spring of an upper servant will occasionally claim the privilege of 
learning French alongside of a thriving tradesman’s heiress. ‘There 
are certainly schools (1 have in view principally girls’ schools) in 
which the profession is made, and pretty strictly adhered to, of 
keeping aloof from trade. Not the most prosperous and gentlemanly 
linendraper’s daughter can hope for admission into these select aca- 
demies. But these sel ols, asday schools in London, are becoming 
more scarce; much diminished, of course, by the equalizing tendency 
of the ladies’ colleges, with their usual adjunct, an elementary school. 
It is ridiculous, in fact, to endeavour to stand upon gentility in 
these private establishments, when such institutions as Queen's 
College and Bedford College admit pupils from all ranks above that 
of the smaller tradesmen, if furnished with testimonials of decent 
e Yee 

t is a great gain that such education as is furnished by these 
Ladies’ Colleges should be so little restricted by considerations of 
rank; but we are far from satisfied that all is done for a most in- 
telligent class that might easily enough be accomplished in London 
and large towns, if the proper people to carry out good measures 
could be brought to take them up. The question still recurs con- 
tinually—what guarantee is there for good teaching in other day 


schools for girls besides these two or three colleges? It is not alto- 
gether, though to some extent it must be, a matter of money; 
but we cannot help thinking that a considerable extension of the 
plans of the Ladies’ Colleges might take place under their aus- 
pices, and with guarantees and examinations from them. 

There must bea vast number of intelligent parents, well able to 
appreciate educational advantages, who have small difficulty in 
securing a good school for their sons, because the number of en- 
dowments and foundations for that purpose is considerable ; but if 
you ask what they are doing for their daughters, you find them 
sorely perplexed. One does not see why this should be; why there 
should not be branch schools in various parts of the metropolis, 
supplying the want at reasonable rates, and, perhaps, leading up 
to the college as the supplement to a course of instruction already 
a val, 

One only objection strikes us. From various medical authorities 
we have been led to fear that too much work is imposed on young 
women in our colleges and schools. ‘This, if true, is a serious evil, 
and men and women ought to combine against it; but we suspect 
the danger would be less if the expenses of education were 
diminished. It seems so natural, where the means are restricted, 
that both parents and children should snatch at advantages which 
are attainable only by a concentration of labour, that we wish the 
education to be cheapened, as much to lessen a temptation to over- 
doing as for any other reason. 

Several other matters for thought suggest themselves on these 
subjects. One is sometimes tempted to doubt about the appro- 
priateness of the word * college” as applied to any of the institu- 
tions we have named. No doubt it is partially correct. Young 
ladies who have passed the period of schoo! education, do attend 
there and prolong the time of improvement indefinitely ; but by 
far the greater number are school girls, and are, and must be, mixed 
up with older persons in the lesson or lecture. ‘Thus the blended 
form of school and college seems appropriate to neither, except in 
part. Lsee no great objection to this. In its practical working 
it is, on the whole, effective—but it has a tendency to lower the 
standard of the highest teaching, unless great care is taken. On 
this account, also, | wish good schools for girls were more plenti- 
ful and cheaper. If sound early training were secured on very 
moderate terms, the expenses of after-education would not be 
thought so much of, and would be more willingly extended, 

I am, Sir, yours, &e., A Mippie-ciass Woman, 








atusic. 


The management at Covent Garden seems to have wisely departed 
from last year’s system of running one opera to death, and at the 
same time, as a natural consequence, taxing to the very utmost the 
vocal powers of their principal singers. This week, Lurlme, 
Dinorah, The Lily of Killarney, and The Crown Diamonds have 
all been given, and the variety has been in every way beneficial. 
‘The house has been crowded every night, and on the alternate nights, 
when Miss Louisa Pyne has appeared—in the two last-named operas 


| —the splendid voice she was in was a convincing proof, if any were 
| needed, of the advantages of an alternate day’s rest. Last year, 


if I recollect right, the Lily ef Nillarney and the Puritan's 
Danghter, in both of which Miss Pyne took the principal part, 
were played about one hundred nights in succession ; and her voice, 
of course, did not eseape without evident traces of over-exertion, 
For Italian singers, three, or at most fournights a week, is the out- 
side limit, and Miss Pyne’s voice is certainly worth as much care 
as that of any of our summer birds of passage. We may regret 
her loss in some parts,—as in that of Dinorak—but then the sur- 
passing freshnessof her voice and brilliancy of hersingingas Catarina 
on Thursday night, could not otherwise have been attained, Alto- 
yether, perhaps there is no opera which gives a more favourable 
impression of the capabilities of the Pyne and Harrison Company 
than their adaptation of Les Diamans de la Couronne. ‘The brilliant 
music of Cutarina is suited to Miss Pyne as it is to few other singers. 
Mr. Harrison, as J/enrique, has a part which, without being too 
seriously romantic for his powers, is sufficiently so to give him an 
opportunity of showing that he can sing serious music, although 
his recent successes in the buff line, as Corentin and Myles-na- 
Coppaleen, seem to have led him into a tendency to insert a good 
deal of jesting which is not convenient in his dialogue, and the 
brogue of the latter character seems to have so fascinated him that 
more than once on ‘Thursday night an unmistakeably Milesian 
accent might have been detected in his voice. ‘The ludicrous mix- 
ture of * brogue” and * twang” in Mr. Boucicault’s first few nights 
of Sulem Scudder, after a year of Myles, was attributable to the same 
cause—though the former is more excusable in a Yankee overseer 
than a Portuguese noble. Mr. Corri, as Pebolledo, sang extremely 
well the Muleteer’s song, ‘* O’er mountain steep.” especially 
deserving notice. With regard to the music of the opera itself, 
well-known and even popular as it is in England, there is not much 
really to be said in its favour. Apparently spontaneous and un- 
ceasing as is Auber's flow of melody in many of his operas, it is 
said that he himself has often declared that he has no 
real love for music, and the Crown Diamonds certainly gives 
one the impression of a composer who had “done” a play 
into music, without it being in any degree a labour of love, Even 
the all-pervading gaiety which gives such a charm to other of Auber's 
works is scarcely so perceptible; and in the situations which 
demand greater power, he is even feebler than usual. 1 believe that 
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there are many of Auber’s operas in which these failings are far | 
less striking, and his peculiar graces of style more abundant ; but, | 
on the other hand, there is not, perhaps, one which can be so well | 
adapted to the means of the Covent Garden Company, and to this | 
must be attributed its having become such a recognized favourite 
in its English dress, 

The Italian Opera at Paris opens for the season on the 15th of | 
next month. The only fresh addition of importance to the troupe 
of last season will be Madlle. Patti, who, if I am not mistaken, has | 
never yet sung in Paris; Berlin having been the scene of her | 
triumphs last winter. Tamberlik will pass two months there before | 
the commencement of the London season, Signor Naudin being | 
apparently primo tenore in his absence. Della Sedie will be the prin. | 
cipal baritone, and the list of basses only comprises the names of | 
Signor Capponi and Zucchini, both of whom appeared in England 
for the first time during the past season. ‘The names of Alboni and 
Trebelli as contraltos could not well be improved upon. Madame | 
Penco is perhaps as efficient a representative of a certain class of 
characters as—Mademoiselle Titiens, of course, excluded—could be | 
found, and Mademoiselle Marie Battu, also known in England, is | 
among the list. I am glad to see that the revived taste for Mozart | 
manifested in Paris last year is to be followed up by Cosi fan Tutte. | 
M. Scudo, the eminent critic of the Rerue des Deux Mondes, quietly | 
observed at the commencement of last season, that the director of | 
the Italian Opera never failed to give yearly a performance of Don | 
Giovanni, which made any one shudder who had the slightest appre- 
ciation of that immortal music. During the season, however, a 
change seemed to set in, and Don Giovanni not only became very 
popular, but one performance actually extracted praise from M. 
Seudo. This year, a Mozart revival is actually announced in Paris. | 
When are we English, who profess such admiration for Mozart, to 
have such a treat? The other novelties are to be Rossini’s Macmetto 
Secondo, Verdi's Lombardi, Givvanni d’ Arco, and Flotow’s Stra- 
della, the production of which latter will be under the personal 
direction of the composer. 

Meyerbeer, it is said, is bound by legal agreement to produce 
his long-expected ('Africvine at the Grand Opera next season. His 
reluctance to give any of his compositions to the world as lony as 
there is a possibility of further delay for perfecting and polishing 
his music, is so well known, that were it not for this agreement it 
might be even years before its production. 

The revival at the Opera Comique of La Servante Maitresse, an 
operetta by Pergolesi, of a date so remote as 1730, and its very 
fair share of success is decidedly an event of some importance. 
La Serva Pudrona, almost the only operatic work of Pergolesi’s 
the production of which was attended with immediate success, 
was performed for the first time at Naples in 1730, and formed 
part of the repertoire of the Italian troupe, whose introduction of 
Italian opera into Paris, in 1752, formed the subject of such bitter 
differences among the musical publie of that city. La Serva 
Padrona was the very earliest attempt at the opera buff, and its 
revival at the established home of that branch of art is a most 
fitting event. AMATEUR. 





THE LATE ENGLISH PRIMATE, 





I. 
Tue gentle Spirit who hath left Lambeth, 
The old man in full age, and ripe of reason, 
Like as a shock of coin comes in, in season, 
So garner'd this fair Autumn day by death,— 
Ah, how unlike old Churchmen! some one saith,— 
They who, what time the sunshine broad and bold 
Branded the mountains as with suit of gold, 
Listen'd to Christ beside Gennesareth. 
And Anselm, fiery sould and deep of eye; 
And our own English martyrs, comely sires, 
Who calmly wash’d their spotless hands in fires 
Of saintly and victorious agony ; 
And mystic souls that wait, divinely awed, 
Hleart-wounded with the beauty of our God. 


Yes, most unlike—Yet as in chimney nook, 
Some grey beard on whose knees the babies climb, 
The snow that melts not in the summer time 
On his mild head. —and in his hand a book, 
Holds all his children with his quiet look, 
Sways without words, and breathes through all the room 
The thousand silent sweetnesses of home— 
Such was our Primate ;—mitre and pastoral crook, 
Ou gentler head or hand there rested never. 
Wise was he too, and calm, and strong of pen, 
And just as one that ruleth over men 
In God's sweet grace. O peaceful old man—ever, 
Rest where white souls victorious o'er the tomb, 
Have all night's quietness, without its gloom. 
Lambeth, Saturday, September 9th. W. A. 





THE STATUE. 
{Tue following lines allude to a statue of the late Sir RN. A. Fer- 
guson, Bart., M.P., which is about to be placed in the principal 
square of Londonderry. Sir Robert Ferguson, though no orator, 
was well known as one of the best committee men of the Liberal 
party in the House of Commons, where he sat for more than 
thirty years. He was also one of the best landlords in Ireland. 








ie 
This little poem attempts to delineate some of the features of a 
life whose singular honesty, purity, and benevolence will ensure 
it a lasting remembrance in the community,—to the elevation 
and improvement of which it may be said to have been sacrificed ] 
Ah! raise it up. 

Raise up the statue in the storied town. 

Make it a sign of sorrow and renown, 

Like flags that tell us where a ship goes down. 


Ah! raise it up. 
Raise up the statue in the quiet square, 
Crowning the street that rises like a stair 
Up from the river in the gloom or glare. 


And let it front, 
At eve or dawn, or with a nameless charm 
Of mystic darkness on its silver arm, 
The Foyle that brims and brightens by the Farm. 
Why raise it up? 
Where are the great lines there, that we may seek, 
As of the Statesman with pale brow and cheek, 
As of the Senator in act to speak ? 


Not such are here, 

If life-drawn truth have moulded it—not such, 

If inspiration, by some happy touch, 

Hath stamped in bronze the presence loved so much, 
Yet raise it up. 

Methinks the shaggy brow speaks honest scorn ; 

And sharp and kindly us a frosty morn, 

Is the man’s wholesome influence reborn. 


Ah! raise it up. 
Show us the rugged gentleness, the true eyes, 
Of him who never wrought for place or prize, 
Who lacked the golden eloquence that lies! 
Ah! raise it up, 
And let it tell, as far as sculpture can, 
lor those who have congenial hearts to scan 
The noble quietness of an honest man. 
Yet scarcely tell,— 
The lines that gather on that kindly brow, 
The cares that wither, and the pains that bow ; 
He has forgotten them, and we will now. 


And often here, 
Come from the heather'd hill, where, ever higher, 
Summer by summer creeps the yellow fire 
Of the ripe corn right up the mountain’s spire,— 
And often here, 
Come, from the chamber where the Commons meet, 
Peasant and stately gentleman shall greet 
A face they know, a presence sadly sweet. 
Ah me! Ah me! 
The souls in white, who, with a single aim, 
Ilave wrought or thought for us ; they may not claim 
Or care to hear the echoes of their name. 
They may not heed 
If men remember them or not, below 
Earth’s bells are mutlled with a wondrous snow, 
And are not heard across the river's flow. 
Yet raise it up. 
taise up the statue in this rough dark clime, 
For him who lived in such a land, and time ; 
Whose life, and not his speeches, was sublime. 


W. A. 








r Oo 
BOOKS. 
——— 
REMINISCENCES OF CAVOUR.* 
[First Notice. ] 

Ir is ungracious looking a gift horse in the mouth, and on this 
principle we feel some hesitation is criticizing M. de la Rive’s 
Reminiscences of Cavour, The author requests us at starting “ to 
consider his work as nothing more than a simple collection of 
notes, furnished by memory, and connected by some few authentic 
documents.” If this were so, we should have nothing more to do, 
than to receive M. de la Rive’s book with much gratitude as 4 
valuable contribution towards the history of the great Italian 
statesman. Unfortunately, it is not so. Matter, which would 
have filled 40 pages with interest, is expanded over nearly 300, 
by meagre and unsatisfactory reflections and dissertations on 
the diflerent phases of Cavour's public life. We cordially agree 
with M. de la Rive, that the time has not yet come for writing 
the full life of Count Cavour; but then, admitting this, why, we 
ask, does he attempt to write it? ‘he truth is that, even if the 
time were come, M. de la Rive is not the person for the task. 
‘avour's life is, in great measure, the key to the history of ltaly 
for the last twenty years; but then in a far greater measure 
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* Reminiscences of the Life and Character of Count Cavour, Ty William de la Rive 
London: Longman and Co. 
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the history of Italy, throughout this period, is the key to 
Cavour’s life ; and M. de la Rive obviously has not studied 
the contemporary history of Italy, and apparently feels no 
reat interest in it. We would therefore recommend the book 
before us cordially to any one w ho has studied Italian history, and 
understands the part Cavour played in it, in the full confidence 
that he will find in it much to interest him, But for any one 
who wishes to get a fair impression of Cavour's outward life and 
history, M. de la Rive's memoir will prove a most unreliable 
source of information. While we are about finding fault, let_us 
say also that Mr. Romilly’s translation misses, though it ouly just 
misses, the merit of being a good one, ‘There is something in- 
expressibly wearisome to us in reading I rench phrases trans- 
lated literally into English. In translation, if in nothing else, 
the motto of “ Ars est celare artem” holds good ; and this is an 
art Mr. Romilly has not yet attained to. 

In another notice, we hope to dwell on a few important 
avour’s public career, on which this volume throws 
some new light. For the present we must content ourselves 
with touching on the traits of private character, brought 
before us, by M. de la Rive’s memoir. We are conscious that 
in so doing we are rather picking the plums out of M. de la 
Rive’s pudding, but if an author will give us such a vast 


points in C 


quantity of suet to so small a modicum of plums, how can he 


expect a critic to refrain from the temptation ’ 

Cavour's mother was a Genevese lady of rank, a Mademoiselle 
de Sellon. The connexion between the two families of the 
Sellons and Cavours was maintained closely in after-life, and 
Cavour seems to have been almost as much at home at Geneva 
as in Turin. Amongst the oldest and most intimate of his 
family friends were the De la Rives of Geneva. M. de la Rive 
the author of the memoir can remember Cavour, so we gather, 
from the days that he himself was a child in his father’s house ; 
and from his own recollections, as well as from family letters, 
he has compiled this sketch. Of Cavour's childhood there is 
little that the author has to say. An extract, however, from a 
letter of Cavour’s aunt, the Duchesse de Tonnerre, to the author's 
grandmother, is worth quoting, from the charming glimpse it gives 
of the kindly, friendly lifein which Cavour was reared. 

“*T am now living,’ so the letter runs, wri(ten some 45 years ago, 
‘with some young people, not quite so venerable (as her correspondent’s 
own children) but very nice. You cannot imagine, my dear Adéle, how 
much likeness there is between these two little ones and your children. 
Augusta and Gustave (Adéle’s children) are the same in character, 


| friendliness was the result of policy. 


in tastes, in deep and reserved susceptibility ; and Eugene and Camille are | 


the same as to health, good nature, animal spirits, and above all a 
desire to please. Gustave (the present Marquis de Cavour) likes study, 
Camille has a horror of it. Tell me if you have had much trouble to 
teach your boys to read ; as for poor Camille, he can make nothing of it, 
his sighs are perfectly heartrending, and I cannot but admire my 
sister, who has the courage te encounter these sighs and make him 
repeat B, a, ba.” 


There is reason to suppose that Cavour's education was not, in 
our sense, a very high one. All education in Piedmont at the 


dear and personal friend. M. de la Rive himself felt this strange 
attraction as fully as anybody. It is thus that he describes his 
boyish remembrances of Cavour :— 

“This remark reminds me of the Cavour I knew in my boyhood, 
overflowing with sprightly sallies, of contagious spirits and open-hearted 
mirth, talking loud and full of entertaining and epigrammatic remarks, 
which were listened to with avidity. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that I little dreamt then of looking out for the more serious side of his 
character, of estimating the extent of his intelligence, and admiring his 
great and varied qualities. To me, he was simply the most entertaining 
man TI ever knew. It was generally in autumn that he came to my 
father’s, at Presinge—precisely at the period of my holidays, which 
acquired additional zest (and that is saying a good deal) from the 
prospect of his speedy arrival. I waited for him with impatience, as if 
he came for me, whom he certainly little thought of Now that 
the figure of Cavour rises up before me in all the imposing severity of 
historical grandeur, | find some difficulty in recalling my impressions, 
the simple and narrow impressions of a child, and in distinguishing them 
from those by which they were succeeded ; I find it difficult to recognize 
my dear old talker of clever nonsense, the friend who shared, as I 
thought, in all my tastes, who partook of my dislike for hard work and 
serious books and serious subjects, and for everything which ran 
counter to that spirit of gaiety of which he was in my eyes the most 
brilliant personification.” 

Pleasing as this description is, it hardly explains what we 
believe to have been the real cause of Cavour’s personal popu- 
larity. He had high spirits, an easy temper, and a keen enjoy- 
ment of the pleasant things of the world; all qualities which 
tend to make men popular. But he had more than this. He 
had a power of feeling interest, and what is perhaps even rarer, 
of expressing interest in all the pursuits and tastes of everybody 
he came across. ‘That great kindly nature of his felt for every- 
body, sympathized with everybody, understood everybody, It 
was no good asking in him for deep passions or for romantic 
attachments. It was not in him to give them to any one. But 
every one could apply to him with certainty of success for kind 
interest and friendly goodwill. A fire gives out greater heat than 
the sun, but the sun warms everybody, while the fire only heats 
a few ; and Cavour, it seems to us, gave out friendship much as 
the sun gives out warmth. To a certain extent, this general 
As Cavour once said to M, 
de la Rive about whist, “the great fauit people make is in not 
looking after their small cards,” and this was a fault that Cavour 
carefully avoided in politics as well as at whist. But alter all, the 
friendliness was doubtless the result of disposition more than of 
any elaborate design. 

M. de la Rive is clearly too much hampered by his family con- 
nection with the Cavours to tell us all that he does know about 
his here’s life. Thus, he never once alludes to the fact that 
Cavour’s father was one of the most unpopular men in Turin, or 
that his elder brother was a staunch Ultramontane in politics, 


|—facts which exereised no small influence on Cavour's public 


period of his youth was in a most backward condition, and if 


Cavour got the best education possible at Turin, it is not saying 
much for it. In 1843, he wrote thus himself about his education : 
“In my youthful days I was never taught how to write. I have 
neverin my life had any master of rhetoric or even of classics. 
It was too late inlife that I became aware how important it is to 
make literary studies the ground-work of all intellectual educa- 
tion.” We should doubt if Cavour's reading of classical litera- 
ture or fiction or poetry was ever a very extensive one. Through- 
out the whole of these Reminiscences the nearest approach to sen- 
timental works for which Cavour is recorded to have ever ex- 
pr ssed admiration, are the writings of Chateaubriand He writes 
himself on one occasion :—* In my case, la fille du logis isa lazy 
jade, who is not to be stirred up. You would hardly believe it, 


| desire to make our laggards move forwards, drove my 


but [have never been able to invent the simplest tale to amuse | 


my nephew, though I have tried very often.” On the other hand, 
he could get up at five in the morning to read Lord Mahon’'s “His- 
tory of England "—an honour which we should think that most 
respectable of prosy histories never received before or since. And 
during his journey to and fro the world-known interview at 
Plombiéres, when ‘his mind was burdened with the fortunes of 
Italy and the fate of Europe, he spent his time on the road in 
rm ading Suckle’s “History of Civilization.” In fact. he had a sort of 
insatiable appetite for knowledge, as long as that knowledge was 
of practical use. 
most philosophical which ever existed, but his was the philosophy 
of practical life, not of theory. He was a warm though not an 
impassioned friend, and a poor hater. M.de la Rive states that 
the only person he ever showed an absolute unreasoning antipathy 
towards was Marshal Haynau; with all his hatred of mob- 
law and revolutionary violence, no argument could induce him to 
admit that the London draymen were not right in their adminis 
tration of Lynch-law. If there was one person, too, we learn, 
yt wen he did not like in the world, that person was Charles 
4uiberc, 

M. de la Rive is an intense personal admirer of Cavour, yet we 
do not think that, by reading this work, you derive a thoroughly 
pleasant impression of Cavour as a mau. ‘Those who have 
seen much of persons with whom he was in constant intercourse, 
cannot doubt the wonderful power he possessed of attaching 
People tohim. There must have been much that was lovable 


His mind seems tous to have been one of the 


| passed in Paris. 


earcer. ‘Thus, also, there are several obscure poiuts in Cavour'’s 
private life, on which he throws no light whatever. Ile does not 
mention, though he obviously isaware of it, the exact oflence by 
which Cavour meurred Charles Albert's displeasure while stationed 
at Genoa. If, as is sometimes re ported, Cavour, for a short time, 
in the hot fervour of youth, entangled himsrlf with any revolu- 
tionary intrigues, his attack of political enthusiasm must have 
been a very slight one. 

“As for me,” he writes in 1833, when he was still only 23 years 
“I have long been wavering in the midst of these opposite 
Reason inclined me towards moder n; an irresistible 
towards the move- 
ment party. At length, after numerous and agitations and 
oscillations, I have ended by fixing myself like the pendulum of a clock 
in the juste milieu. Accordingly, Linform you that I am an honest member 
of the juste milieu, eager for social progress king at it with all 
my strength, but determined not to purchase it at the cost of political 
and social subversion. My state of juste mi/icu-ism, however, will not 
prevent me from v ishing to see Italy emancipated as speedily as possi- 
ble from the barbarians who oppress her, and from foreseeing that a 
somewhat violent crisis is inevitable. But I wish this crisis to be 
brought about with as much prudence as the state of things will permit, 
and I am, besides, u/tra persuaded that the frantic efforts of the move- 
ment party only retard it and increase its risk.” 

Again, M. de la Rive writes very lightly on the love of specu- 
lation which we believe to have been a characteristic of 
Cavour’s mind. Weare told that he would play whist for 251 a 
point, and that in all his agricultural and commercial c nterprises 
he loved playing for a high stake. In 1836 he writes, “IT am 
up to my neck in speculations on a grand scale; | have bought 
a large estate in rice grounds. IL believe that I have made an 
excellent bargain. All | want is money to pay for it; that done, 
it ought to yield magnificeat returns. | do not understand half 
measures. Once launched in the business, | have given myself 
up to it entirely.” He cared little for money in itself, and gave it 
away liberally, almost recklessly, but it is clear that the excite- 
ment of speculation for high stakes had a charm for him. 

Little, too, is suid about the period in Cavour's life which he 
M. de la Rive says, “I am not going to describe 
his boisterous career during the six months of his stay in Paris 

1840).” Nothing a!so is said, or even alluded to, about the 
relations of his private life. We cau understand the delicacy 
which has induced the author to refrain from these topics; but 
his delicacy has materially injured the value of his work, even as 
a record of Cavour's private life. Its defects as a memorial of 


of aye, 
movement 


violent 


and we 


about a man for whom the whole city of Turin mourned as for a! his public career, we may allude to again. 
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NEW TALES BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN.* 
Tur many admirers of Hans Andersen in England will be glad 
to hear that he has lately published a little volume of new tales, 
which will, doubtless, in due course of time be translated. They 
are worth reading, but they are not equal to his earlier efforts. 
There is the same naif and pleasant style, lighted up with 
touches of the old humour, but the author has followed an 
unfortunate inspiration in turning his inimitable sketches 
of animal life into novellettes of veritable men and women. 
It is the old blunder, which his autobiography exhibits in almost 
every page, of mistaking a playful and creative faucy for imagi- 
nation. We regret the error almost more than we wonder at 
it; Hans Andersen has a strange power of skimming the surface 
of deep thougit, which he has not unnaturally confounded with 
philosophical insight, much as he has mistaken quick and manifold 
perceptions for wide sympathies. Ie is at home with children 
and animals precisely because he is unable to under- 
stand strong passion or the problems of genuine  specu- 


lation; and if he can make a china image taik like a man | 
it is at the piice of appreciating men and women lke | 


china images; they have colour and form, and even move- 
ment, but we feel that they have not life. He speaks himself 
of the powerful influence Heine has exercised on him, but he 
does himself injustice if he supposes that he has copied more than 
a certain bizarre trick of style from the thoughtful German 
poet. After all, we have no reason to complain when M. Ander- 
sen has done so much so well. Even his failures are redeemed 
by touches which no one but himself could have imagined, and 
the execution almost atones for the faulty composition of his 
sketches. 


The first of the “ New Tales” is founded on the true story of 


two Swiss lovers who went the day before their marriage to a 
little island near Chillon, oa the Lake of Geneva. ‘Their boat 
drifted away from its moorings, and the young man was drowned 
before his betrothed’s eyes in trying to bring it back. From this 
incident Hans Andersen works back to the history of their lives. 
He tells us how Rudy’s father and mother and uncle had all 
perished in the snow of the Alps and in the embrace of 
“Our Lady of the Ice.” The picturesque name has a house- 
hold interest to Andersen, who heard it first from his own 


father, predicting his death from a chill in the Danish fogs. | 


But the Erl King’s daughter, whose kiss is death, does not 
bear to be metamorphosed into a weird lady—half giantess, 
half sorceress, who floats up over the cliffs on the north 
wind, and bears an angry grudge against the sons of men who 
scale her rocks for eagles’ eggs and pierce her mountains for 
railways. She looks out scornfully through her veil of mist on 


. ’ oa 
the first train. “They are amusing themselves, the gentlemen, | 


down there—the powers of thought,” said our Lady of the Ice ; 
“but the powers of nature will prevail in the end ;” and she 
laughed, she sang, till it rang again in the valleys. “ There fell an 
avalanche,” said the people below. Between “ Our Lady” and 
Rudy is a wager of life and death; for Rudy, when a child, has 
been snatched as if by a miracle from her embrace. More than 
once she seems to reclaim him; always her own cold touch and 
the strokes of her sisters, the powers of dizziness, fail against the 
steady foot and eye of the stout-hearted mountain climber. Even 
when he scales the eagle's nest, on a jutting brow cficy cliff, and 


guarded by the furious mother bird, his courage and skill carry | 


him through. He wins the rich reward an Englishman has pro- 
mised for the eaglets, andis able to claim the hand of Babette, the 
miller's daughter. After alittle jealous quarrel with his betrothed, 
all seems to be smoothed over, and the lovers start for Geneva 
that the marriage ceremony may be performed. ‘They stop on 
the way at Chillon and the catastrophe happens. The story 
would be almost withoutaplot,if our Lady of the Ice were not in 
troduced ; and the half supernatural machinery only serves to 
lengthen and perplex a tale of real life. The descriptions o! 
Alpine climbing and the conversation of the two cats at the 
mill are the best part of the story. ‘The history of Rudy’s first 
visit, when the miller turns him out of doors as too poor, is full of 
genuine humour. ‘The parlour-cat is the first to speak. “ Do 
you know, you from the kitchen, the miller knows everything °? 
That was a rare ending it had. Rudy came here towards evening, 
and he and Babette had a lot to whisper and tattle about; they 
stood in the passage just outside the miller’s room. I lay at their 
feet, but they had no eyes or thoughts for me. ‘ | will go at once 


in to your father,’ said Rudy, ‘that is acting honourably.’ ‘Shall | 
I follow you?’ said Babette, ‘that will give you courage.’ ‘1 | 


have courage enough,’ said Rudy; ‘ but if you are there, 
he must be good-humoured, whether he likes it or not.’ 
And so they went in. Rudy trod heavily on my tail. 
Rudy is very awkward. I mewed; but neither he nor Babette 
had any ears to listen with. They opened the door, and both 
went in, I first; but I sprang up on the back of a chair; I could 
not conceive how Rudy would kick out. But the miller kicked 


out; that was a jolly row; ‘out at the doors, up on the moun- | 
tains to the chamois; Rudy may now aim at them, and not at | 


our little Babette.’ And Babette said good bye to him as de- 
murely as a little kitten that cannot see its mother.” Pity a 
man who can write like this should mistake his genuine know- 
ledge of cats for sympathy with human sorrows and love ! 


A little short story, how the swallow would have a love, is a | 





* Nye Eventyr og Historier af H.C. Andersen. Copenhagen: C. A. Reitzel, 
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| gem in its way. The unhappy bird was fastidious. He first = 
| jected the spring flowers, snow-drops, and crocuses; “ they are too 
| neat,—tidy girls, just confirmed,—though fresh enough.” Like all 
| young men, he was sweet upon ripe beauties. So he flew to the 
anemones, but they were too prudish; the violets were too 
romantic, the tulips were toe gorgeous, the daffodils too 
homely. He was on the point of courting the sweet 
pea; but, on coming up, saw a pod hanging on a tendril 
close by. “ Who is that?” he asked. © That is my sister.” 
lsaid the sweet pea. © Then you will look like that when 
lyon are older.’ ‘The suitor was frightened and flew away 
|} Autumn came, and it was time, if ever, to make a choice. 
‘The swallow fixed on mint. ‘She has no flower exactly, and vet 
is a flower every inch of her, and smells from the root to the top.” 
But the mint stood stiff and still, and at last said, “ Friendship, 
| but really nothing more. Iam old and you are old; we can very 

well live for one another, but marriage—no, do not let us play 
| the fool in our old age.” Winter comes, and the swallow linger- 
ing too long, is caught, stuffed, and put in a case asa curiosity, 
* Now am J, too, perched on a stalk like the flowers,” said the 
|swallow. “It is not altogether pleasant, but it is like being 
married ; one is fixed fast ;” and he comforted himself with this. 
“That is poor comfort,” said the flowers in pots in the windows, 
“But flowers in pots cannot be quite trusted,” thought the 
swallow ; ‘they are too much about with men.” 

The third story, “Psyche,” is the most ambitious of the 
series, and is more like a sketch by Hawthorne than like 
Andersen's earlier works. A young painter is living in Rome 
during the great days of the Renaissance, when Michael 
Angelo and Raphael were contemporaries. In spite of the times, 
in spite of Raphael’s example, although his companions con- 
stantly urge him to enjoy life, and take “ cakes and ale” like his 
fellows, the sculptor remains faithful to his better nature, and 
is kept from all uncleanness by a feeling for some unachieved, 
unknown ideal. Suddenly his dreams seem to be realized in 
the garden of a great Roman palace, where “ the large white 
lallaes shoot up with their green fleshy leaves in the marble 
basin, where the clear water was plashing.” He sees a young 
girl, graceful and pure as he has seen no woman yet, except in 
a picture of Psyche by Raphael. He returns home te breathe his 
new feeling into his work, and a statue of Psyche grows gradually 
under his hand, in which his friends see that his genius has at last 
| found play. Rome rings with the report of a new sculptor, and 
among the visitors to his studio is the father of the unconscious 
model. The Prince is struck with the likeness to his daughter, and 
| commissions theartist to execute it in marble. The workman’s task 
lis at last done, and the sculptor goes to announce the result to 

his patron. Unhappily he is allowed to see the young girl alone; 
there has been no thought of social * convenance” where the 
difference of rank is insuperable; and the artist in a moment of 
madness tells everything and pleads for hope. “ He knew not 
what he was saying; does the crater know that it is vomiting 
glowing lava?” A look of scorn and abhorrence, an indignant 
order to leave the room, end the interview. He rushes half- 
| frenzied to his studio, andis about to shiver the statue to pieces, 
when a friend interferes, and hurries him off to a bacchaunalian 
carouse in a tavern outside the walls. He seems to have shaken 
off the old sickness of unquiet aspiration, and to be living in 
every pu'se for the first time. Next morning the “light of the 
clear star fell in the rosy tinted dawn upon himself and the 
marble Psyche; he trembled to look on the image of the in- 
corruptible; it seemed as if his glance were pollution.” He 
veils it; but he cannot be easy while its presence, speech- 
less and reproachful, is in the room. ‘There is an old 
jwell in bis yard, half choked with rubbish and overgrown 
| with creepers ; he casts the statue into it. But the shock of dis- 
appointed passion and moral revulsion has been too much for him; 
he is prostrated by fever, and when he wakes again it is as a 
strange man in a new world, with only a few ghost-like memories 
from his old life, which seems nothing to the ever present realities 
of Heaven and Hell. The thought of passing from trouble and 
change into God's peace upon earth overpowers him, and he 
becomes a monk. His friends tell him that he has betrayed the 
| trust given him by God in forsaking art ; he crosses himself, “ a- 
vaunt Satanas,” and goes on his way praying. Visions of his buried 
Psyche rise before him, but he kueels before the crucifix till they 
| depart. So years glide on, and at last the cloister bell tolls for 
him, and he is laid in earth brought from Jerusalem, among good 
men gone before him. Nothing seems to be left of bis work or of 
his name on earth. But after many years the workmen who are 
laying the foundations of a new street disinter the statue of a 
beautiful girl with butterfly wings from the rubbish of an old 
| well: and critics know it for a noble work of the Renaissance 
time. “What is earthly is blown away, disappeais; only the 
stars in the infinite know of it. What is heavenly shines in its 
| own light, and when the light is quenched, even then the thought 
live ity 

We have tried to do justice to the real beauty of this story 
without criticizing it in detail as we went on. We think it Ander- 
sen’s best effort of the kind, but we must repeat that we think 
him unequal to the work. The very peculiarities of his style, 
\the power of homely illustration and fanciful allusion, which 
make him the poet of common life, have a tendency to degene- 
|rate into farce in a higher region. When he wishes to patut 


| the disgust of the young princess at the artist’s presumption, 
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he tells us that her face had an expression “as if she had sud- 
denly touched a wet, clammy frog. He describes in a passage 
that reads like a reminiscence of Hamlet, how a maggot wriggled 
and crawled in the skull of the dead artist, as if the same quaint 
humour that draws its occasion in Shakespeare from the contrast 
of the gravedigger and the churchyard, was appropriate to the 
thought of spiritual beauty. These, it may be said, are mere 
faults of style, but they are faults that indicate deeper deficien- 
cies. That the purpose of a life may subsist when the life itself 
js wrecked, as the soul may outlast its tenement, is undoubtedly 
true. But the story could not well have been worse told than in 
Psyche.” For we require some evidence that the artist's sense 
of the beautiful was indeed a serious convictiou, interwoven with 
pis very existence, out of which a great work might grow 
naturally, and not a mere borrowed opinion or vagrant dream. 
He falls too easily and completely to have had in him the stuff 
of which men and artists are made. The man who is exhausted 
by one feeling would be incapable of even one immortal work. 
Precisely the history of his long, shattered after-life —the miser- 
ble years during which he might have risen again, and did not— 
make it impossible to believe in him as a sculptor. His true life, 
his real Psyche, if his story has been rightly told, was at the foot 
of the Cross. 

But M. Andersen has his revenge upon us and all critics in his 
last story. It tells how the snail reproached the dog-rose for its 
Juxuriant bloom and frivolous life. “ You have given the world 
all you have had in you; whether that had any worth is a ques- 
tion | have not time to think over, but the serious point is, you 
have done nothing for your inner development.” ‘The rose 
humbly admits its inferiority. “ You are one of those thoughtful, 
deep natures, one of the highly gifted, who will astonish the 
world.” “ That is not my idea,” said the snail. ‘The world does 
nothing for me; what should Ido for the world? I have enough 
to do with myself, and enough in myself.”. And years went on. 
The snail was earth in the earth ; the rose tree was earth in the 
earth; but new flowers were blooming in the garden, and new 
snails grew there; they crept into their houses and spat; what 
was the world to them ? 





DARWIN ON THE FERTILIZATION OF ORCHIDS. 
[Seconp Norice.] 


Ix our recent article upon the above work we confined ourselves | 


almost entirely to an account of the contents of the book, and 
did not enter upon any discussion of its argument. On the pre- 
sent occasion we propose to examiue the conclusion which Mr. 
Darwin draws from the facts which he has so carefully observed, 
and which he has expressed in the aphorism, ‘“ Nature abhors 
perpetual self-fertilization.” 


This conclusion Mr. Darwin proceeds to establish somewhat in | 


the following manner :—Taking a particular tribe of plants, viz., 
the orchids, he finds that in by far the greater number of species 
the reproductive organs are so arranged as to preclude the possi- 
bility of the pollen from any individual flower ever reaching the 
stigma of the same flower ; and, on the other hand, that peculiar 


any solid grounds upon which to extend this generalization, as 
Mr. Darwin has done at the close of his work, to the whole 
organic world. As long as any example can be found in nature 
in which self-fertilization can be shown to be the rule, we can 
have no right to pronounce the process essentially injurious, 
however many ingenious appliances for avoiding it we may dis- 
cover in particular classes of beings. We can illustrate this 
point without going further than the tribe of orchids. The bee 
ophrys, as Mr. Darwin has shown with great clearness and candour, 
is possessed of special contrivances for  self-fertilization, 
and such is its common method of reproduction, though 
provision is also made for occasional crosses by means 
of insects. Now, in this case, it seems clear to our appre- 
hension that the bulk of the specimens of bee ophrys 
at any time existing are descended from many genera- 
tions of self-fertilized flowers. The same reasoning may be 
applied to the barberry. In this plant, as many of our readers 
are aware, there exists a peculiar irritability ‘of the stamens, 
which causes them, when touched, to bend forward in such a 
manner as to bring the anthers into immediate contact with the 
stigma. Here again we have a special contrivance for self-ferti- 
lization, and it is one which has not escaped Mr. Darwin's notice. 
In the “Origin of Species,” page 8, he endeavours to meet 
the difficulty it presents by suggesting that as the agency of 
insee's is required to bring this power of movement into action 
by touching the stamens, the insects so touching the flower 
would carry away some of the pollen attached to its body to other 
flowers; and by stating that, as a fact, where varieties of the 
barberry grow near each other they constantly intercross. We 
think all this may be admitted, but it will, nevertheless, remain 
the fact that the habitual mode of reproduction of the barberry 
is by self-fertilization, and that the majority of the existing 
plants must have been produced by this means. If we compare 
the chauces in a single case we can hardly avoid seeing that is 
must be so, Suppose a bee to alight on a flower of barberry ; 
he sets his foot upon a stamen, and it springs forward imme- 
diately, thus bringing its anther close down upon the stigma. 
This tlower is then pretty certain to be self-fertilized. Mean- 


| while, a few grains of the pollen adhere to the insect’s body, and 


| another barberry-flower and fertilize that ? 


he flies off withthem, Is it equally certain that he will go to 
May he not drop 
the pollen on his way, or waste it on the stigma of a different 
kind of plant? In any case, it appears to us clear that, where 
there are two methods of reproduction in the same organism, 
of which one is the general rule and the other the rare exception, 
we are bound to suppose that the mass of existing specimens 
draw their descent from individuals produced by the ordinary 
means. 

There exist in nature three forms of the reproductive function, 


| viz., the hermaphrodite and _ self-fertilizing, the hermaphrodite 


and very beautiful contrivances exist for enabling the stigma of | 


each flower to receive pollen from others through the agency 
ofinsects; and further, that insects are actually found with the 
pollinia of orchids attached to their heads in the precise man- 


| 


ner necessary for effecting this object, and that when the visits | 


of insects are artificially prevented, no fertilization whatever 
takes place. 
have been “ an incomparably safer process ;” all these elaborate 
arrangements would not thus have been made, for the very pur- 
pose of avoiding it had there not been “ something injurious in 
the process.” And having thus reached this conclusion in the 
case of orchids, he proceeds to infer the probability that a similar 
law may be found to exist throughout the organic world. Now, 
we desire to do full justice to the skill, patience, and acuteness 
manifested by Mr. Darwin in the researches upon which this con- 
clusion is founded, but to our minds there appear to be insuper- 
able obstacles to its admission. It seems to us that some of the 
facts as at present known are of far too contradictory a character 
to warrant it, and that others will bear an interpretation not 
altogether favourable to it. Thus, suppose an insect to visit a 
spike of orchid flowers, upon which several were about equally 
expanded, he would go from one flower to the next upon the same 
spike, conveying the pollen of one to the stigma of another ; and 


From this he argues that as self-fertilization would | 


it admits, we think, of very grave doubt how far two such | 


flowers can be fairly considered as separate individualsatall. Again, 
we can hardly suppose that an insect will confine itself to one 
species of flower at a time ; and indeed, Mr. Darwm himself gives 
us good reason for believing that it does not do so (see p. 4%); 
and it is clear that if an insect having visited an orchid flower and 
removed its pollinia in the manner described by Mr. Darwin, 
should then fly away to various other flowers, it would get the 
pollen grains rubbed off before its next visit to an orchid of the 
Same species. We are, moreover, assured upon high authority, 
that it is but very rarely that any insect is found with pollinia 
attached to it. These and similar difficulties, although they may 
have their due weight in directing future observations, are not in 
our opinion of sufficient importance to counterbalance the 
evidence collected by Mr. Darwin, so far as regards the fact that 
the majority of orchids are fertilized by the agency of insects, 
and even that the special contrivances observed are so many pro- 


| 


Visions against self-fertilization in this case; but we cannot see | 


and mutually fertilizing, and thatin which the sexes are distinct. 
These three plans may exist in different proportions and may be 
variously modilied in different classes of organisms, but they all 
exist in the vegetable kingdom, and they all exist in the 
animal kingdom. What has now been shown in regard to the 
tribe of orchidaceous plants is that though the second method is 
that which they mainly follow, all three are to be found amongst 
them ; in fact, that in respect of this function, they form as it 
were a microcosm corresponding to the macrocosm of the whole 
organic world; but we must confess that we are wholly unable 
to see that this affords the slightest ground upon which to 
establish the dictum that “ Nature abhors self: fertilization.” 





LA GRIFFE ROSE.* 
Tue state of French fiction has at length become such that it 
is scarcely possible to give in the English language and within 
the settled conventions of English writing, an accurate account 
of any of its more characteristic productions. The plot not 
only abounds in incidents, but essentially depends on relations 
between men and women which English books never mention, 
which Englishmen call en masse immoral, which none of us, with- 
out Continental assistance, would have the patience or the wish 
to pursue into their natural complexities. An English writer 
would consider he was advancing into debateable if not forbidden 
ground, if he treated of the events with which Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell is speciaily concerned. Divorce aud adultery are, per- 
haps, within the present limits of Mnglish art, if treated with 
rapidity and delicacy, and if admitted to be iminoral. Not one in 
twenty even of our most popular novelists could handle such topics 
graphically and dramatically, and yet not overstep the pre- 
scribed boundaries. Almost every one would hazard some ex- 
pression or venture on some dangerous scene, which would ex- 
clude his book from “ family” perusal, and thereby deprive it of 
saleability, and him of his remuneration. We pay our writers to 
be moral, and they are moral. But the French have uo such 
custom ; on the contrary, a French novelist is rather expected to 
be immoral. Among the purchasers of such works, probably the 
majority would feel hurt if they’contained no scenes which English 
morals would forbid, and which English women would shrink 
from. A mere infraction of the marriage vow is too trifling a 
peccadillo, if indeed it iseven a peccadillo, to be the subject of an 
exciting narrative. Dumas fils has indeed contrived to render 
it proper for modern art. His “Roman d'une Femme” entirely 





* La Grigfe Rov. Var Armand Renaud. Paris. 
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turns on such an event ; but he eseaped the vice of commonplace | are dependent on descriptidn of necessity. 


by making the wife love her husband, and wot love her lover all 
the while that she is guilty of adultery with her lover ; and thus 


contrived to make the situation sufficiently piquant. The author | associate with it to learn anything about it ? 


of “ Fanny” went over to the side of the lover, showed what he 
considered to be a wife, his duties, and described his natural and 
suitable jealousy of the husband. His book is intended for an 
inventory of the duties of a married woman towards the admirer 
whom she does love. 
undertaken to delineate a phase yet more curious. 


La Griffc 


The i. 
|in London thrusts itself in our very faces ; we see it one j 
}and at the opera; but how are those who are too ment te 
; hing ak Some people ma: 
| come to think too much about it if it is always unknown mys 7 
| rious, and good-looking. They may, however, learn comeian 
| from M. Dumas fils and his imaginative delineation of jt THe 
may learn, at least, this—that it consists of human beings “ like, 


In the novel before us, M. Renaud has | unto us,” who are in part evil, but yet not all evil. 


| Secondly, and this is, perhaps, the more material consideration 


Rose is an account of the evil consequences which ensued from | of the two, an observing student of French novels may easil 
a married lady's not yielding sufficiently soon to the addresses of | learn from them the real consequences of several decent Vices 
an admirer whom she does not love. She did yield at last, but it | which exist among ourselves, but which are here too decent, are 


was too late. Ile committed suicide and she went into a con- 


vent. 


If the plot of the novel is not English, its reflections and its | 


fundamental view of life are more un-English still, if possible. 
Who can translate such sentiments as the following ?—* O 
grandes courtisanes de tous les temps! ils sont aveugles les 
philosophes qui vous insultent. Qu’ils amassent déclamations 
sur déclamations ! ils n’empécheront pas que le culte rendu par 
vous au luxe, 2 |’éléganee, 2 tous les rayonnements de la forme 
n'ait sa bonne influence, qu’en faisant de vos chambres une f{eerie, 
de vos toilettes un réve ; que vous ne deve!oppicz le sens artistique ; 


qu’il ne s’exhale de vos dentelles et de vos parfums un certain 


idéal élevant l'Ame dX sa maniére, car tout chemin méne 2 Rome, 
et toute beauté mine & Dieu?” Perhaps no one attained to God 
that way before, with whomever e/se they may have connected 
themselves. A whole volume, too, of utterly un-English reflection 
may be summed up in the following description of a woman’s 


marriage, “Son esclavage de fille est fini; elle est femme, | 


c’est-i-dire, en bon francais, elle peut se laisser aimer.” 

Very many persons will say that such books ought not to be 
written ; that, if written, they ought not to be read, that they 
express thoughts which it is unwise to think and delineate 
scenes which it is objectionable to imagine. As for the writing 
of such books, we have no call to say anything; the clever writers 
of them, if it is ever needful, will say all which can be said on 
that head much better than we can. It may not be much after 


all ;—still it will be much more than anything we could say. | 
| ceptionuble life; society cannot discover the interior of women’s 


But as to the reading of them, we think there are reasons 
why persons of suflicient age and suflicient moral stability 
should not eschew the practice. 

In the first place, it is a rare advantage to find in a highly 
civilized age a really frank literature. Books seem at first to 
have been written for men only. They now scarcely seem to 
be written for men at all; they are written for every part of the 
species exeept men. The mode in which the change has hap- 
pened is certainly very natural; the change itself was nearly 


| or has not produced. 


inevitable, and, peihaps, upon the whole, by no means undesir- | 


able. So long «as hard-headed men were, as in Greece and 


Rome, the principal part of the great literary public, all subjects | 


could be discussed with the freedom of exclusively masculine 
conversation. No man at a club is afraid of hurting other 
men by explaining his meaning; he believes that they have 
encountered much before, and therefore will probably be able to 
bear whit he wislics to say; he is sure that if his conversa 
tion will hurt them, their moral state must be so delicate that 
something else will impair it before the day is out, even if he 
hold his tongue. ‘The old writers must have had much the same 
feeling. They wrote for men whose minds were seasoned, or were 
being seasoned ; they wrote nearly as they talked, without much 
fearand with very little reticence. Wecanuot writesonow. We have 
taken young ladies into the club. Every remarkable work of fiction 
is certain at present to be read by many immature minds of the 
feebler sex before it has been many days published. On such 
minds an outspoken literature might easily produce very perni- 
cious effects. A large experience proves that the moral consti- 
tution of the female mind loses its tone far more easily than the 
masculine; it is in the good sense and the bad a more delicate 
constitution. It is both more easily destroyed, and is finer and 
gentler while it lasts. There is a light bloom upon it which 
man’s nature has not, but if that bloom is rubbed off,—and it is 
rubbed off very easily,—woman’s nature becomes inferior to man’s. 
We teach our boys to read novels, too, now-a-days, and we must be 
careful that there is not anything in them which we do not wish 
them to read. As civilization grows, literature is cramped ; the 
fetters of a propriety are laid upon it, which our fathers had not 
to bear, and which hamper half its movements. 

French literature is exempt from this defect, at any rate. 
Young ladies are not allowed to read novels in France, and do 


| 


not read them. They marry earlier than here, and before marriage | 


they are permitted very little liberty,—are prevented from know- 
ing much, and are sedulously taught to seem to know Jess than 
they do. Writers in France, therefore, still retain much of the 
liberty of ancient writers. 
ably injured by her habit in this matter, other nations may be 
benefited. Hardly any part of life can be well comprehended 
until it is imaginatively delineated. Even common persons who 
pass through it learn its facts, but do not learn its spirit ; they 
are as superficial travellers, who see the mile-stones and the 
hedges, and the bats, but who know little of the broad country 
and rural population on either side of them. Those who have 
not themselves experienced any sort of life—and there are 


And though France is unquestion- | 


| than mortal man could make. 


many sorts of life which it is very undesirable to experience— | 


too much involved in the complexities of life, and too intermingled 
with other more innocent elements, to display their latent 
| deformity. In France some of these vices are practised on & 
| great scale, as well as more openly, and their novelists who are 
| cunning in the artistic development of immorality, display al} 
their bad consequences without glozing over any and even with q 
sort ofardour. Take, for instance, the vice of immoral marriage 
which is always one of the characteristic sins of a highly 
civilized society. It certainly is not unknown in England. My 
| Thackeray has proposed to call a “midnight meeting” jy 
Belgravia of all the ladies in that quarter who have, as he 
phrases it, “sold themselves in marriage.” He has pointed out 
what a respectable, genteel, fashionable, and multitudinous as. 
sembly it would be; in what “diamonds and Chantilly lace” jig 
company would be clothed ; what bishops went to their weddings - 
what a big room would be required to hold them. Nor is this 
vice confined to the highest class; it goes down to the 
lowest steps of the social scale. Not long ago a woman 
in Somersetshire, who had married a most unpromis- 
ing brute, and had been very ill-used by him, was 
jasked, “However came you to marry this man?” “Qh, 
ma’am,” she replied, with sobs, “ he had a dresser and that.” Yet 
although the existence of this viceis well known and obvious with 
us, its effects are disguised and latent. It is commonly the only 
| considerable sin which a young lady has a chance of committing, 
and she very frequentiy commits it without reluctance. Still she 
hurts herself rather than us. She leads in appearance an unex- 


minds, and cannot discriminate which of them love their hus- 
bands when they marry them and which do not. The acutest of 
us would probably be often deceived if we attempted to decide 
in particular cases where there was real affection and where there 
was none. And as we cannot be sure where the original fault has 
been committed, we cannot say what ill consequences it has 
Very often, as far as we can judge, it pro- 
duces no bad public results whatever. 

If a young lady sells herself to an old fool and does it decently, 
she is a discreditable young person leading a discreditable life, 
and that is the whole story. Such marriages being the exception, 
and not the rule, she goes to and fro among invocent women; 
she docs some harm, of course ; she lowers the tone of modesty as 
she passes; she thinks all men ‘much the same,” and regards 
a decorous and regular vice as the ineradicable habit of the 
human race. Still the state of these ladies, though despicable, 
is not intolerable; they suffer little and they have nice 
dresses ; it will not do to “ point a moral.” But French society 
is different. Marriages of affection are there the exception— 
the rare exception. Marriages of convenance and arrangement 
are the common rule. The writers of fiction trade upon this 
social fact; it is the central idea of their works, the staple 
out of which most of them are manufactured. We see in 
them clearly dclineated—depicted, we may say, ad nauseam— 
the whole results of a social system in which a principal engine 
of moral good is turned into a principal engine of moral 
evil. “If water chokes a man,” says the Greek proverb, “ what 
shall he take after it?” If marriage itself leads men and women 
into sin; if, being contracted from base motives or bad feelings, 
it is itself a sin, what is to be done, how can the social evil 
be cured? The true salt has lost its savour, and where shall we 
seek a substitute? The inevitable consequences of such a sort 
of marriage are to be found in Fanny and La Griffe Rose. When 
a woman’s relation to her husband becomes sinful, moralists or 
quasi moralists endeavour to inquire what should be her relation 
to her lover, and it cannot be said that they arrive at any very 
satisfactory result. 





LAST DAYS OF A BACHELOR.* 
Ir the writer of the most stupid book that has appeared in @ 
singularly dull and barren season is worthy to be remembered, 
we hope our readers will make a careful note of the name of Mr. 
James McGrigor Allan. He is evidently a remarkable man. 
This is not the first work he has published by a great many. His 
“Grins and Wrinkles,” which we have not had the advantage ol 
seeing, were very favourably received by the public. Excellent as 
they doubtless were, we do not believe they can equal the 
Last Days of a Bachelor. Two such efforts are more, surely, 
After reading the volumes before 
us we are willing to believe almost anything of Mr. McGrigor 
Allan, but still we are inclined to think that in his latest produc- 





* The Last Days of a Bachelor, An Autobiography. By James McGrigor Allan. 
London: T. C, Newby. 
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tion he must have eclipsed himself. He has produced his master- 
jece; and his own opinion is that it will occasion considerable 

stir in the world. We will try to give him an idea of what every 
jntelligent person will be likely to think of his handiwork. 

Those who read the title of the book will naturally ask whether 
it is a novel, an autobiography, or a series of essays. We can 
onlyanswer that it comes under neither denomination,—probably 
it was intended to unite the three, We should perhaps be still 
nearer the mark in conjecturing that Mr. Allan had no very 
clear notion of what he had been writing or wished to write, until 
the completion of the first volume. Sometimes he was evidently 
pent on a novel, but before long he gave up the plan for reasons 
that will be obvious to his readr. Then he tried en essay, and 
when he broke down in this, he turned to autobiography, which 
he also threw over as impracticable, The result is, that we never 
know what we have to expect for ten pages together; we get 
neither flesh, fowl, nor good red-herring. Mr. Allan thrusts his 
hand into a hat and flings us we know not what—a toy, a tinsel 
flag, or a few feathers, all of equal value, The conjuror ought to 

ssess the art of making his paltry gifts appear worth receiving, 
Pat Mr. Allan burgles ludicrously at every stage of his progress 
His English is bad enough—his Letin beggars description. 
Omnibus hoc vitium est catoribus is a very fair example of what Mr. 
Allan can do in this way. Nevertheless, he is great in quotation 
The motto to his third chapter is trom the admired poet Bunn. 
Hitherto it has been thought impossible to render the verses o! 
Bunn more ridiculous than they originally were, but to aman like 
Mr. Allan no feat of dulness is impossible. Here is his im- 
proved reading :— 

“ The heart bowed down with weight of woe 
May still some pleasure own ; 
For memory is the only friend 
That grief can call her own.” 


This is a motto to another of the chapters :— 


“ All is lost now to me for ever.”— La Sounanbula. 


These quotations are wonderiul, but decidedly the best are those 
which are unacki owledg d, and they constitute a considerable 
portion of the book. Byron is tur ed into prose in almost 
every page, and Balzac is plagiarised in the most wholesale and 
unblushing manner. Unfortunately, nothing remains of what is 
filtered through the bachelor’s brain but rubbish. “ My 
conversation,” he honestly admits, “was too puerile and super- 
ficial to interest women.” ‘This is saying a great deal, but, 
evidently the man is right. It is but fair to acknowledge that 
the drivel of the bachelor concerning his * Last Days,” is beneath 
the standard of woman's intellect. 

The first volume opens with a demon, who urges a Mr 
Lovemall, or Rollingstone—fer the author forgets his hero's 
name before he has written a dozen chapters—to record his 
thoughts during the few weeks previous to his marriage. There- 
upon the gentleman with two names takes a retrospective glance 
at his life, and conjures up the figure of a Miss Mensbane, who first 
won his love. She reject d his suit, but ultimat ly accepted it, 
when he rejected her, and bestowed his affection on several dam- 
sels in succession. Some of these “break their hearts” on his 
account; others fall into a consumption; but, at length, he is 
actually engaged to a young lady. His marriage is fixed. 
This troubles him greatly, till he receives a letter from his 
betrothed informing him that she has altered her mind and means 
to marry some one else. And this is all. There is not another 
incident in the book, except an account of the betrayal of a poor 

irl by one of Mr. Lovemall’s friends. The remainder of the vo- 
fames is filled up with silly slanders upon women, or wild attempts 
to put a nightmare into print. Oue of Mr. Lovemall’s victims dies 
of consumption for his sake, and he digs her up after her burial to 
have a last look at her face. To his horror the corpse rises and 
walks towards him, and he finds that the lady was interred * in 
a cataleptic trance.” She dies again, and this time he wisely leaves 
her to repose in peace. On another occasion he sleeps at an 
American boarding house, and is disturbed by a knocking at the 
artition which divides his room from that of a certain Lucy May. 

t turns out that the young lady only wishes him to look at an 
Aurora Borealis. ‘‘ Blessings ou her gentle woman's heart!” he 
exclaims. “None but a woman of eminently chaste mind, none 
but a woman with originality of character would so far have 
ventured to infringe the adamantine laws of conventionality aud 
etiquette.” So much for the author's opinion of what is proper 
conduct in a young lady. “ How do justice,” he asks in one 
place, “without the aid of rythm?” 
“rythm” it would be impossible to do justice to some of Mr. 
Allan’s theories. 

Obviously, it is of no sort of consequence what this gentleman 
thinks of love or marriage, or anything else. But it may be as 
Well to state that, although he does not deny that one sex is 
necessary to the other, he rejects the ordinance of matrimony as 

ing unworthy of the “intellect” of man. This is the one idea 

at runs throughout the volume. The author gets bewildered and 
confused about everything else, but clings to his theory concerning 
Woman with a pertinacity not uncommon with those who are not 
80 mad but that they know a hawk froma handsaw. The fair sex 
are cunning, malicious, and revengeful. ‘hey are all fools, and in 
the conversations between Lovemall and his dupes, the latter 





Iiven with the aid of 


| he extrieates 


that subject which he believes worthy of atteution. 


liribution, and 


and blooming in the unfading bowers of Paradise,” and she 
respouds by declaring that we are all “puppets of a superior 
Power which disposes of us in obedience to some fiat to whose 
object and wisdom we are totally blind.” If Mr. Allan's sarcasms 
were levelled with judgment, they might have passed muster; 
but he should have remembered that it is not for those who live 
in glass houses to throw stones. Even if women are all so 
fooli-h as he deems, it is not for a dullard to sneer at them. The 
blind ought not to mock at the blind. “ The idea of being ruled 
by a woman,” he tells us, “ is an intolerably repugnant one.” We 
should searcely think that any woman would fake the trouble to 
“rule” a vacant mind. The advantages of marriage are not 
always, as Mr. Lovemall supposes, on the side of the woman. 
Certainly he was himself no very desirable prize. 'To some 
women itis a matter of indifference whether they get a clever 
man or a fool for a husband, but those who pick up the Lovemalls 
are at least to be pitied. Mr. Allan will have it that it is the 
other way, The worst man is too good for the best woman— 
that is exactly what his new principle of social philosophy 
amounts to. Every man who marries degrades his intelleet, 
debuses his ideas, and becomes a mere instrument in the hands 
of an unprincipled tyrant. This is a pleasant prospect for the 
bachelors of the age. That the women recognise the truth of 
the representation is proved by the fact that they highly appre- 
ciate Mr. Lovemall, who says such hard things of them. ‘I hey 
accept his “ overtures ” with eagerness; they call him “ dear boy,” 
alter the manner of Paul Bedford, and wheu he leaves them they 
ask for “one of his curls” (p. 144), which is equivalent, we presume, 
to the Adelphi actors’ parting salute, “ Leave us a lock of your hair.” 
Thus itis that they turn their cheeks to the smiter. " Even the 


j soul of a MeGrigor Allan might be moved aud relent at such 


weakness, but he strikes out with double foree and vigour, 
Fina!ly, when his hero is released from his * engagement,” and 
no longer has marriage to dread, he gets very drunk at a friend's 
house io testily his joy, and the Look terminates with a general 
splutier of abuse of womankind. 

In the narrative portions of this volume the writer frequently 
gets into a difficulty with his characters, and the way in which 
himself is a “caution” to perplexed novelists. A 
gap, a line of asterisks, and the words “five years have flown 
since the last,” &c., are considered quite su'licient to make every- 
thing clear, This is a convenient method, but it is not equal to 
the boldness and originality of the plan with which the didactic 
sections are eked out. Mr, Allan is the coolest bo:rower that we 
have encountered for some tine. Nothing comes amiss to him. 
Chap. NXXLY. is entitled * Female Education,” and one naturally 
supposes that the author has some thoughts to communicate on 
This is 
the result of his observations :—“ On this vexed question I will 
write nothing. I prefer rather to let the following eloquent 
extracts express my deep-felt convictions.” Then follow four or 
live pages of quotation from Mrs. Browning's “ Aurora Leigh"— 
all that the chapter contains. We wonder that Mr. Allan should 
have condescended to quote from a woman's book, but he has at 
least dealt with Mrs. Browning honestly. With other authors 
he has simply changed the language slightly and preserved the 
ideas, or presented them in an adulterated form. It will be a 
pretty safe rule for his readers to adopt, to consider that any 
thought of the slightest value in the book has been “ con- 
veyed.’ Byron is, as we have said, laid under heavy con- 
many a fine rhapsody of the author may 
be traced directly to Don Juan. ‘The MeGrigor Allin stamp 
is placed upon the purloined passage, and the transaction 
is warranted to be legitimate and fair. Unfortunately, the 
Bachelor not only appropriates Byron's poctical figures and 
similes, but adopts his code of morals also. Ie must know very 
well what his principles would lead to. His denunciation of 
matrimony cannot be without meaning, and we are entitled to 
ask what institution it is that Mr. Allan wishes mankind to 
adopt in lieu of it? Mr. Thackeray has undesignedly founded a 
school who teach that women and marriage are only fit to be 
sneered at. No such deduction could be fairly drawn from the 


| works of the author of “ Vanity Fair,” but his imitators think they 


are on the right track in dealing with every woman as a Becky 
Sharpe. They have misunderstood their master, and present 
miserable travesties of his teaching. Mr. McGrigor Allan is, 
we are sorry to say, a grievous sinner in this respect. We do 


| not know what his own feelings were upon finishing his book, 


justify the appellation. He talks to one of his love “blossoming | 


but we can assure him that his readers will lay it down with an 
opinion of his purpose and his ability which we do not care to 
express in plain English. THis volumes reduce one as nearly as 
possible to a state of mental blanknes A course of MeGrigor 
Allan would probably be fatal to the understanding. J he effects 
of one book may pass away, but a volume a day, taken regularly, 
would, we think, act on the mind as certain poisons act upon 
the physical system, diminishing its powers gradually but pate 
enfeebling its vigour, and leaving it at length a mere wreck, 
Let Mr. Allan, then, temper his enthusiasin with mercy. Perhaps 
there is some one who reads all his books; let him evince his 
gratitude by publishing rarely. Finally, as Mr. Allan is very 
proud of press criticisms, and prints them in a string at the end 
of his volumes, we desire to say that we very cheerfully make 
him a present of anything he may find in this review calculated 
to be of service to him as a puff. 
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THE PHILOBIBLON SOCIETY.* : 
Ir is probably not generally known, that among the numerous 


e . *“,4* . . 2 at ’ 
learned associations of the British metropolis, there exists one ; “eux, 


led the Philobiblon Society. This somewhat exclusive union of ot gi L 
es 7 3, under the | Sublime in the description of the death of Moses.” ‘Tj 


bibliographic philosophers was established in 185 
auspices of the late Prince Consort, and after the model of the 
French Academy—it being one of the fundamental rules of the 
society never to depass in numbers the immortal Forty, Less 
ambitious, however, in t)-eir aims than the founders of the proto- 
type institution, the British “lovers of books” restricted them- 
aives to the periodical publication of a certain quantity of 
original matter, offering no reward to literary industry, and con- 
centrating all activity within their own circle. The statutes of the 
Philobiblon provided for the annual issue of a volume of histori- 
eal, biographical, critical, and other essays, contributed by anv 
of the forty members, and printed in a very limited edition—not 
a single book to be disposed of for money. To enhance the 
value of the works thus published, it was arranged that every 
member should receive only two copies of each volume, to be 
signed by the president and secretary of the society, and with 
the name of the possessor on the title-page. Although it was 

ermitted to members to write their essays in any living or dead 
anguage which they might choose, the contributions seem not to 
have come in as numerously as originally contemplated ; for the 
nine years’ existence of the Philobiblon has only brought forth 
six octavo volumes. ‘The contents of this half a dozen semi- 
mysterious and rare works have just been revealed in a curious little 
book published by Messrs. Triibner and Co., and got up in exact 
imitation of the products of Caxton’s press. The workisdedicated by 
M. Octave Delepierre, the author, to the Duke d'Aumale, the patron 
of the Philobiblon since the decease of Prince Albert, and one of 
the leading members from the beginning. The Royal Duke, as is 
well known, is the happy possessor, at classic ‘I'wickenham, of 
one of the choicest private libraries of rare and ancient works, 
chiefly in bibliography and history ; and, to enrich the collection 
of the British Forty, he has not hesitated to gather fruit from his 
stores with liberal hand. Some of the most valuable essays 
registered by M. Octave Delepierre are from the Twickenham 
tree of knowledge. To the first volume of the Philobiblon the 
Duke contributed “ Notes on Two Small French Libraries of the 
Fifteenth Century,” being an analysis of the fourteen books whilom 
belonging to Antoine de Chourses Coetivy, Esq., and of twelve 
manuscripts owned by Jean du Mas, Lord of V'Isle. This 
ancient literary property was for a long time among the treasures 
of the library of the Princes of Condé, and alter the mysterious 
death of the last of the line—by his own hand or that of 
Madame de Feuchdres—fell to the lot of the Duke d’Aumale, 
who has now become the first “reviewer” of the strange old 
books of theology, science, and jurisprudence, and the dozen 
MSS. magnificently ornamented, containing tales of chivalry. 
The library and archives of the house of Condé have furnished 
other interesting matter to the volumes of the VPhilobiblon, 
among it an essay of 190 pages, containing notes and documents 
relating to King John of France and his captivity in this country 
in 1358 and 1359. The accounts of the expenditure ofthe French 
King are printed in detail, and give a curious insight into the 
rivate life of royalty five hundred years ago. Still more interes'- 
ing is a further contribution of the Duke d’Aumale, consisting of 
an autograph letter of our own William the Third. The note, 
written at Helvoetsluys, on the very day of the Prince of Orange's 
embarkation for England, has the following striking passage :— 
“ Although my enemies wish to make the world believe it, rest 
assured that my intention is nowise (nullement) to dethrone the 
King of England, nor to extirpate the Roman Catholics of the 
realm. But I find myself obliged, in honour and in justice, to 
go and maintain the subjects in their laws and religion, and to 
win freedom of conscience according to the statutes.” It is not 
stated by M. Delepierre, nor, it seems, in the volume of the Vhi- 
lobiblon, to whom this curious letter is addressed, nor where 
the original is to be found; but the fact of its having been pub- 
lished by so eminent a scholar as the Duke d’Aumale seems 
guarantee suflicient for its authenticity. 

The Hon. Robert Curzon has contributed to the Philobiblon 
collection various essays, no less interesting than those of the 
Duke d’Aumale. Among the most notable of them is a tract of 
some fifty pages, entitled ‘“‘ The Book of the Prophet Moses, and 
the History of the Prophet Moses,” being a reprint of some 
ancient manuscripts of Parham Library. The large collection of 
books at the family seat of the Curzons includes, it appears, a 
number of volumes containing apocryphal writings of the Old and 


New Testament, such as the * Books of Enoch,” the “ Dispensa- | 
tion of the Twelve Patriarchs,” the “Epistle of the Corinthians | 


to St. Paul,” and other works. Some of these have been given 
to the public already; but the “ Book of the Prophet Mo-es ” is 
still unknown in Europe. It forms part of an Arab manuscript, 
probably of the fifteenth century, written on charta bombycina, or 
cotton paper, and containing several theological treatises, among 
them the “ History of King Salomon and of Asika, the wife of 
Jesus-Sirach,” and an account of the secret conversation which 
Moses had with Jehovah on Mount Sinai. It is the latter work the 
translation of which is given for the first time by the Hon. Robert 
Curzon, under the title of “The Book of Moses,” to which are 
added a number of oral traditions and legends current among the 





* Analyse des Travaux de la Societé des Philobiblon de Londres. Par Octave Dele- 
pierre. London: Triibner and Co. 


Christian Copts and Arabs, forming the “ History of 1} 
Moses.” M. Delepierre assures us that the whole ig ape 
* and that in the latter part particularly “man Sort 


are of great beauty and full of original ideas, riding ote ne 


| ' 8, howe 
jis all the reader gets to know; and having thus whetted hi 


_ literary appetite, he is left to thinking that the learned Forty 
a very selfish set of men to keep such treasures from the = id 
_merely to enhance the bibliomanic zest of private gratificati “ 
Another very notable contribution of the Hon. Robert — 
to the Philobiblon collection is a short “ History of Printin zon 
China end Enrope.” We learn that when the Earl of Elginewsn 
| sent for the first time to China, in 1857, the author begged him 
| to gather any possible notices concerning the various inventions 
_ and discoveries which our Western civilization is supposed to om 
| received from the Celestial Empire. The noble Eat did his ea 
|to further this desire for information, and not alone pursued 
_ his own inquiries, but commissioned others to make the hecessar 
, investigations. One of the agents so employed was Mr. Thome, 
| ‘Taylor Meadows, who addressed a note to the Earl from Ningpo 
| containing much valuable and curious information respecting the 
art of printing in China. According to this report, the people of 
| Mayence have little reason to put their Guitenberg on a high 
|marble pedestal as one of the greatest inventors of all ages, for 
the art which he professed is said to have been discovere d many 
' centuries before him, as far back as the year 860, by a long-tailed 
_citizen of the flowery realm. The supposition that the art of 
printing is much older than is commonly believed is developed 
| by the Hon. Mr. Curzon at some length, in a treatise showing that 
'a certain Pamfilo Castaldi, an Italian, understood and practised 
|xylographice printing towards the end of the fourteenth century 
working upon the idea given to him by Marco Polo, who had 
| brought a number of blocks which had been used for printing 
\from China to Venice. This fact the author connects with a 
‘tradition to the effect that Guttenberg—who is said to haye 
married a Venetian lady of the Contarini family—had also seen 
the wood-blocks which led him to elaborate his own more simple 
|and perfect system. Accepting this new reading of history, the 
chain is complete from Mayence to Ningpo, vid Venice and pere- 
grinating Marco Polo, and the Vaterland cannot protest against 
bein: compelled to make over some of its inventive fame to the 
cunning denizens of the Celestial realm. It has always been 
thought by sceptic philosopers that it was far too much for 
the big-headed Germans to assert that they invented both gun. 
powder and the press—the two ruling agencies in modern civiliza- 
tion. 

The six volumes of the Philobiblon contain numerous 
other interesting essays in all branches of literature, and parti- 
cularly in history and biography. Sir Charles Eastlake has 
contributed a series of letters of ‘Titian, respecting various pic- 
tures completed by him at the age of ninety-one; Mr. Thomas 
Edward Stonor has given two manuscript notes of Charles the 
First, written at Oxford during the Parlhamentary war, and pre- 
served in the library of Stonor; aud Sir Jolin Simeon has tur 
nished a number cf original letters of Dr. Johnson, addressed to 
Dr. Taylor, his early friend, and extending over the years 1742 
to 1772. ‘The literature of *“Boswelliana” is enriched by Mr 
Monckton Milnes with an appendix, which ought to have the in- 
scription, “ Vierge ne doit pas lire ceci;” while the history of 
‘literary fools” is further investigated by M. Octave Delepierre, 
the author of an elaborate book on this very curious subject. Sir 
Erskine Perry attempts to whitewash the memory of the ill-treated 
Du Perron, who brought a number of Parsee manuscripts from 
India and afterwards translated them, but was set down by the 
savans of Europe as little less than a forger and impostor. No 
less curious is a little biographical notice by Dean Milman, 
entitled “ Michael Scott almost an Irish Archbishop,” in which 

the singular career of the reputed magician, secretary of Kaiser 
Irederic U., and translator of Aristotle, receives some new 
illustrations. Of considerable interest is a lengthened essay, 
contributed by the late Dr. Hawtrey, “Supplement to the 
| Historic Doubts on the Life and Reign of King Richard LiL,” being 
a reply to Hume's well-known work, written by Horace Walpole, 
but never yet published. Still more remarkable are “ Notices of 
the Emperor Charles V., in 1555 and 1556, selected from the 
‘despatches of Federigo Badoer, Venetian Ambassador at the 
Court of Brussels,” by Mr. William Stirling; and * Letters on 
| Englishmen who have written in French,” by M. Van de Weyer. 
The latter is an entirely new subject, which as yet seems to have 
escaped the attention of authors; and which, under the able pen 
of the Belgian Minister, must needs be highly attractive. M. Van 
de Weyer, we learn, is the actual president of the Philobiblon, 
| and there seems no doubt that, under his guidance, the learned 
| Forty will continue to furnish pabulum which, though it is as yet 
caviare to the multitude, must necessarily become some day 
liable to the laws of free trade in literature. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—~@— 
Many of our readers have doubtless observed, in the _ various 


| literary journals, an announcement of the speedy publication of & 
| volume of extracts, translated from a German devotional work, 


| 








| which was one of the favourite books of the late Prince Consort. 
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Se_— . . ! 
This volume (2) is now before us. The original work was pub- | 
lished at the beginning of the present century, and is generally 
ascribed to Zschokke. Mrs. Rowan s translations from it were, 
in the first instance, printed for private circulation only, and are 
now published by the Queen's special permission. The selection 
of extracts has been made “ by one to whom, in deep and over- 
ghelming sorrow, they have proved a source of comfort and edifi- 
cation.” Awork of this character is, of course, beyond the do- | 
main of literary criticism. We need only observe that the wri- 
ter’s main object appears to be to divest death, as far as possible, | 
ofits terrors; and that the book seems to us to possess consider- | 
able intrinsic value, independently of the interest attaching to the 
culiar circumstances under which it is published. ; = 
The appearance of a new instalment of Sir Benjamin Brodie 8 
Psychological Inquiries (1) is an event which is likely to excite the | 
curiosity of a considerable section of the reading public. We 
must confess, however, for our part, that a feeling of disappoint | 
ment is the principal result which has followed upon the perusal | 
of the volume. The reputation enjoyed by its author, in his own | 
articular line, is so deservedly high as to lead us to regard with 
uliar interest any expression of his opinion on any subject 
which has even the most remote connection with the science 
which he has made his special study. It is, therefore, impossible 
to lay down his book without a certain feeling of dissatisfaction, 
when we find that his inguires have, in almost every instance, | 
failed to lead to anything at all approaching to a definite result. 
The questions which he handles are, for the most part, possessed 
of considerable interest; but in scarcely any of them does he 
yenture to pronounce anything like a decided opinion of his own. 
We are, in short, compelled to give a thorough assent to the 
anticipation which he has put into the mouth of one of his 
inquirers, “ that it is probable none of us are much wiser than 
we were before our conversations began.” We may note that 
Mr. Darwin's theory of development is discussed by Sir Benja- | 
min at some length, but with no other result than the arrival at | 
the conclusion * that the thing is so far beyond the limits of his 
experience, and that, in whatever way he looks at it, he finds 
the question so beset with difficulties, that he cannot venture to 
form any opinion on the subject.” We are glad, however, to 
observe that he protesis very strongly against the unfairness of 
calling into questi n in any way the religious convictions of the 
supporters of that theory. We will conclude our notice of Sir 
Benjamin's work by quoting a passage, in which he expresses | 
what appears to us to be avery sensible opinion on the subject of | 
competitive examinations. “ ‘The system of examinations, which | 
is now being extended from schools and colleges to professi ons 
and the public services, cannot fail to be useful if it be confined to 
the one object of ascertaining that the candidates have that | 
amount of knowledge which is necessary for the position which 
they desire to occupy ; but it will be otherwise if it be carried 
further than this, and especially if the principle of competition, | 
to any considerable exteut, be made an essential part of it. In | 
a difficult and elaborate examination those who have in the | 
greatest perfection the capability of learning what is already | 


known, though they may have nothing else, will have the advan- 
tage over those who observe and think for themselves; yet it is 
to the latter that we must attribute the higher order of talent, to 
whom we look for the greatest results, whether it be in the way | 
of advancing knowledge or in the more active pursuits and ordi- | 
nary business of life.” 
The well-known Francatelli has just completed his comprehen- | 
sive series of gastronomic works by the publication of a bulky 
volume of 400 pages (3), entirely devoted to the art of confec- | 
tionary. This book has nothing whatever to do with what is 
commonly called cookery, that branch of the science having been | 
already fully treated in an equally substantial volume by the | 
same author. It is not impossible that, at the first glance, the | 
uninitiated reader may be at a loss to imagine how it can be | 
possible to fill so large a book with nothing but instructions in 
the art of making sweetmeats. A very brief examination of the | 
volume will, however, suffice to dissipate any doubts that he may | 
have entertained on this point, by teaching him that there are | 
many more things in confectionary than are dreamed of in his | 
philosophy. It can be no trivial or unimportant art which deals | 
not only with such pretty tiny kickshaws as compotes, jellies, and | 
dessert cakes, but has to do also with such recondite compounds 
as bouchées, massepuins, biscottini, patience biscuits, pastafrolle 
biscuits, papillotes, Psyche's kisses, rozolios, graniti, iced bombs, 
and pitees moniées. We muy even gather from the titles of some of 
M. Francatelli’s productions who are the heroes whom he most 
delights to honour. Thus, we have iced soufflés & la Walter 
Scott, 4 la Byron, & la Charles Kean, & la Siddons, & la Thackeray, | 
and & la Charles Dickens; iced puddings & Ja Victoria, a la| 
Shakspeare, ila Kemble, and a la Perey Bysshe Shelley ; and 
iced bombs & la Rachel, & la Derby, & la Robert Peel, & la James | 
Maxse, and (whoever he may be) & la Massey Stanley. But the | 
most striking feature in M. Francatelli’s treatise is the abundant 
evidence which it contains of the exalted nature of his views as | 
to the importance of lis profession, and the absolute necessity of 








, (2) Meditations on Death and Eternity. Translated from the German by Frederica 
Rowan. Trubne rand Co 

(1) Psychological Inquiries The Second Part. Being a Series of Essays intended 
to illustrate some points in the Vhysical and Moral History of Man, By Sir B. C, 
Brodie, Bart., D.C.L., F.R.S., &e., &e. Longman and Co. 

(3) The Royal English and Foreign Confectioner. By Charles Elmé Francatelli, 
Pupil to the celebrated Caréme, &c, Chapman and Hall, 


| to such as may wish to conceal their thoughts.” 


approaching its mysteries only in a proper frame of mind. He 
warns the young practitioner that he has many and serious diffi- 
culties to contend with, but bids him not to be thereby “deterred 
from trying his hand, for he must remember that industry 
and perseverance overcome all obstacles.” In dishing up 
desserts, he “must earnestly study” to dispose the various 
articles in the most attractive manner; “for,” adds the great 
master, “it is of the last importance that this part of 
your art should receive all your attention.” ‘The construction 
of pieces monteées is a task requiring not only great technical know- 
ledge, but also much time, and the most serious consideration. 
“ Nothing,” says our author, “should be hurried when you are 
composing any kind of ornament; and it is wrong to attempt 
anything of the sort, unless you have plenty of leisure time 
patiently and carefully to carry out your design.” We can quite 
imagine that the most disastrous results might follow from a 
hasty attempt to construct such an edifice as “a sultana made 
of spun sugar in the form of a summer bower.” But the gem of 
M. Francatelli’s work is the following dictum on filberts, which 
we must be allowed to quote entire. “Ihave heard,” he suys, 
“of filberts being sent to table ready cracked; you will agree 
with me that this practice is not worth following, for the very act 


| of cracking a filbert has a mirth-inspiring sound; and, ag many 


a good or smart thing has been said over wine and walnuts, 
doubtless many a witty jest and lively repartee or bon-mot have 
had their birth over cracking a filbert; be-ides, the cracking a 
nut gives something to do to those who may have little to say, or 
This last ob- 
servation is worthy of ‘T'alleyrand himself. We cannot doubt that 
the exertions of so profound an artist as M. Francatelli has proved 
himself to be will meet with the success which they deserve, nor 
that this work will fully realize his modest anticipation that “ it 
may be so fortunate as to contribute to the development of native 
talent.” 

The most important of the poetical contributions to the current 
literature of the week is a collected edition of Mr. W. C. Ben- 
nett’s poems (4), which forms the new volume of Messrs. Rout- 
ledge's series of British poets. Some of our readers will, perhaps, 
be surprised to find that Mr. Bennett has written verses enough 
to fill 530 closely-printed pages. Quite the best among his pro- 
ductions are the really beautiful poems on infants, and other 
home subjects, of which “ Baby May” and * The Worn Wedding 
Ring” are the best known examples. Many of his songs, also, 
are written with extraordinary spirit and vigour. Mr. Bennett is 
something more than a mere writer of pretty vers s; and he has 
fairly won a very respectable place among the minor minstrels of 
England. Wehave also a very small volume, bearing the somewhat 
mystical title of Waters Drawn from the Well of Life (5). \t con- 
sists of a number of short pieces, each of which is designed to ex- 
pand and illustrate a text from Scripture. How far its contents 
deserve the name of poetry, the following extracts will enable 
the reader to judge for himself :— 

“Since from the heart, as ‘twere a fount, 
The current to the lips doth mount— 
Pour'd forth in language—eke, 
That source alike, of good or ill, 
To render yet more pure, we still 
Incessantly should seek.” 
And again :— 
“Th’ Almighty can infuse a balm 
Into the troubled spirit ; 
Nought had before the power to calm, 
Soon as received within it. 
And thus the mourner findeth rest, 
Whate’er the woes with which opprest.” 

Messrs. Routledge have just published a small J/andbook to 
London(6), which seems to be arather sensible little volume. It is 
arranged on what may be called a topographical plan, the route 
usually adopted by strangers through London being taken as the 
central thread, on which are strung the various objects of interest 
as they successively cecur. The avthor gives sound advice to 
strangers as to the choice of inns, warning them to avoid Lei- 
cester-square, and to shun temperance hotels, which, he states, are 
“ neither clean nor economical.” He also obligingly furnishes them 
with the information that “ pretty horsebreakers have taken up 
their abodes in large numbers in the rural parts of Lower 
Brompton, and thenice houses between Sloane street and the Inter- 
national Exhibition at South Kensington.” ‘The illustrations to 
the book are not worth much. ‘here is one especially, repre- 
senting the principal statues in London, which is not unlikely to 

sive a nervous person the nightmare. 

We have before us two volumes on medical subjects. One of 
them(7) contains an account, reprinted from the Lancet, of a new 
method of delivering women without pain, devised by Dr. 
Townley, of Harleyford place, Kennington. ‘This gentleman, 
having, in several cases, found that the administration of 
chloroform was attended with bad results, conceived the idea of 
diluting the anesthetic with some substance which should tend 





(4) Poems. By William C. Bennett. With Portrait and Illustrations. Routledge 
and Co. 

(5) Waters Drawn from the Well of Life. 
South Africa,” &c. Pickering. 

(6) The Popular Guide to London and its Suburbs 
Author of “ Koutledge’s Guide to the International Exhibition.” 
Co. 

(7) Parturition without Pain. By James Townley, M.R.C.P., Edin, &e. Davies. 


By R. H., Author of “The Settlers in 


By George Frederick Pardon, 
Routledge and 
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to counteract its deleterio:s efforts. The substance which he | 
employs for this purpose is aa aromatic tincture, of which 
nutmezs, cloves, and aleohol are the principal ingredients. 
He finds that the inhalation of his anodlyne mixture, 
while it reuders the patient quite unconscious of pain, 
leaves her sen-ible to all external impressions, and quite able to 
under-tand and obey the various directions of the physician. IH» 
appends a number of letters from ladies on whom he has operated, 
which appear fully to justify the high opinion which he entertains 
of the value of his invention; but which state particulars with 
such minnteness of detail as to reuder them scarcely fit for gene- 
ral reading. The other work (8) is an account of the climate of 
Menton—or Mentone, as it is more commonly called—a town on 
the south coast of France, about sixteen miles east of Nice 
which is stated to be an admirable winter residence for invalids, 
especially for consumptive patients. Besides the usual qu ilicw- 
tions common to a!l such places, this spot possesses the peculiar 
advantage of having its bay divided by a projecting headland 
into two distinct sections, the climate of one of which is con- 
siderably more bracing than that of the other. Mr, Price speaks 
from personal experience, and has given a practical proof of his 
high opinion of the climate of Mentone by taking a villa tiere, 
which he intends to make his permanent winter re-id Me 
Mr. H. Apel has published a useful lite volume (1) of selec 
tions of Engiish prose, for translation into German, accompanie 
by copious vocabularies and explanations, for the u-e of the 
student. i 


ene 
} 
i 


le dwells with much cogency on the undoubted fact 
that transtation from English into German affords a far more 
stringent test of proficiency in the latter language than any 
amount of the invers® process can possibly do. 

Foremost among the pamphlets of the current week is a rather 
bulky work (10) by. Captain Melville White, containing an 
account of the treatmert to which he was subjected in Peru in 
the early part of last year. It appears this gentleman was, on 
lending at Callao on March 23, 1861, arrested by the orders of 
the Peruvian Government on the charge of wounding General 
Castilla in the arm with a pistol bullet, on July 25, 1Ts60. He 

(8) The Winter Climate of Menton 
By BP. C. Price, PARC SE. 4 : 

(9) Prose Specimens fur Translation into German, By i. Apel. Triibner 
Nuit. 

(10) Britons Robhed, Tortured, and Murdered in Peru. From the pen of 
Melville White, M.E. Hardwicke. 


with Hints to Invalids intending t 
i. 
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springs, or ‘ nd without oF ition. One set lasts | “gy , ref 
ted petstication or articulati j scent r warm I \ 
} single samples, 2 ‘ew | 





Purest mat ils only, at half the usual cost. 





a lifetime, and war 
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GABRIFI e old-established tists, 27 Harley street, > : 
Caveneish square, and 31 Ludgate hill, London; 134 | \ R. JIOWAR! 
Duke street, Liv ol; li y street, Birmingham; | 2 DENTISI > Fleet 
and at the International I un, Class 17. } ENTIRELY NEW | 
One v requ mi eountry patients, | PEETH, xed wi I 
GABLE! Pine live nu the Teeth,” gratis. } They so p 
— - - - —— | distinguis lf 
panes PURE FLUID | S67 9!) never< ; 
J MAG? 1A has n during twenty-five years | cs ' weg Ae: 4 * Me 
elphatical 1) Medical Professic n, and | and will sup) 
Universall he P is the best remedy for is 12 ~ 1 ; 
Acidity of ‘ i wn, Headache, Gout, and Decay ‘ -" 
Indigestion, and hd A nt for delicate constitu. | 2 Fle i 
tions, more \ Ladies and Children, It is 
prepared, in astate of} t purity and uniform stu th, | © — 
only by DINNE FORD and CO. 172 New Bond street a" LAZENBY al 
I ot Ny l L by allre ible Chemists throughout kK, Warel . » and 3 
iit \ ‘ | attention to I ‘ 
aoe . - re a Tee | 1 eh i l { 
PUBLIC OPLNION.—W. HL. BAILEY | mticing, sane ’ 
serving of the Pi Mrpat awarded to him | te eee > - . 
by the Royal C oumissioners of the International “por re J 
Exhibition of 18 for excellence of Manufacture of | 4 espe oe oly M : 
BANDAGES, ABDOMINAL BELTS, and SPINAL | Coen oul 
SUPPORTS. Copy the address, 418 Oxford-street, W. | SPANISH Olives: Cry ; 
Established upward 30 years. | Se ‘—* rries ah 
N.B. blest Knee caps, Crutches, &e., | po 
kept ready-made | French ¢ and J 
‘ : j and Sau prey t ! 
—————— ee ——— | Jay 3, la I 
HE, NERVOUS SYSTEM and DIGES- | Sears, Candles. Colza 0 
PION.—More often than people think, the seat of | SUPPHed of the best " 





their digestive difficulties lies neither with the food they ' 
take, nor with their stomachs, but in their brain, Worry, NB 
agitation, oppression with care, restlessness of aim, a ete 
monotono spondent life—all these express them- 
selves in capric sappet 
impossible to have either vig 





}, Edwards st P 
Sole proprietor fu 








undigested food. It is 
ir, cheerfulness, or health, 











INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1502. 
TOTICE.—* MAIZENA,” after most 
N 


was confined in a filthy dungeon and treated in the most shame 
ful manner, untill his trial on April 16, when it was proved tl “ 
at the time of the attack ou Castilla he was ata place a Pa 
sind mils distant from Lima, where the crime was committed, 
Notwithstanding this disclosure, he was detained in prisoy ie 
further period of nine months, when he was finally released. 
lor this gross outrage no compensation hos as yet been obtained 
by the British Government. Captain White gives us a lees 
account of his adventures, from which we learn that he is an 
Irishinan by birth, and that, after having rendeied important 
services in the Indian mutiny, he repained to South America 
where he obtained the appointment of Capitan de Navio from the 
Government of Ecuador, Unfortunately, however, we learn gt 
the same time that heisin the habit of expressing himself jn - 
very singular aimanner that itis very difficult to determine } W 
far lis statements ave worthy of implicit reliance. Mr. Mathias 
Dunn, Government Inspector of Mines in the North of England 
pub ishes a Practical Treati ou the Lh st Means of Pr ht nting Acci. 
dents in Coal Mines (Newcastle), the bestsuggestion in whichis t at 
each * pit’s erew shall elect a committee of three or five intelligent 
i nd reasonable nen, who shall entrent of the Inanhacer to make 
them acquainted with the gencral arrangements of the colliery 
0 xs to enable them to act more efficiently upon the emerg ney 
olan explo ion.” He furthe r proposes that this conn t should 
be empowered to communicate with the inspector of the district, 
aud Jay before him any deficiencies which may exist in the provi- 
sious for safety. Mr. John Dickinson, cha rman of the India 
Reform Society, edits a letter written by F.C. Brown, Esq., of 
Tellicherry, on the Malabar Coast (2. 5. King), ou the subject of 
Obstruelio to Trad in India. Mr. Brown's ] iter is full of 
knowledge, and therefore somewhat technical; but we can gather 
from it that the native 
Coust are unfairly treated by the Government of Madras. Mr, 
il, C. de Lisle, B.A., publishes a kind of sermon (Simpkin, Mar. 
shall, and Co.), on The Sabbath and the Sunday. Ue arrives at 
the conclusion “ that Sabbatarianism, both literally and meta- 
phovica lv, is contrary to the Gospel, and to be endured, no! not 
for amoment. As acustom of the Church,” he adds,“ ag en- 
joined by the State, as aflording great physical, social, and reli- 
gious advantages, may this day ever be revered among us, not 
with a Pharisaic austerity, but according to the dictates of the 
sanctified conscience of each individual.” 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now Ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


THE MAROON. By Captain 


Mayne Ret, Author of “The Rifle Rangers,” &c. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. By the 
Author of “ Greymore,” &e. 3 vols. 
“ A very clever and interesting novel.”—Sun, 


THE LADIES OF LOVEL-LEIGH. 


By the Author of “ Margaret and Her Bridesmaids.” 
“A charming novel.”—United Service Magazine. 


BRYANSTON SQUARE. By 
Noeun Rapeciirre. Author of “ Alice Wentworth,” 
&c. Dedicated to the Hon. Emily Eden, 2 vols. 
“ A clever book.” —Athenxum. 
“A very well written story. The designing and ambi- 
tious Laura is ably sketched.”—Odserver. 


JOHN ANDI. 3vols- September 19- 


Hearst and Buackert, 15 Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready, in 1 vol., 8vo., 


TRAVELS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
with the Narrative of a Yacht Voyage round Van- 
couver’s Island. By Captain C. E. Barrerr Len- 
NARD. 

“Captain Lennard describes British Columbia as a 
country in which the steady emigrant may thrive, whether 
es miner, manufacturer, or agriculturist. We leave his 
lively and interesting volume to the reader.”"—Atheneum. 

Hurst and Biackert, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready, in three vols., price 31s. 6d., with a Portrait o 
the Author, 


N EMOIRS OF A CHEQUERED LIFE 
IN BOTIL HEMISPHERES. By Caries 
Srrerron, Esq. 

“This is not a novel, though with all the variety and 
interest of fiction, It is the strange, wonderful, candid 
Autobiography of a man of good family, which will cause 
some addition to the small talk of the town. These 
volumes will no doubt read their lesson of a modern road 
toruin. They have all that individuality of character 
which gives a book genuine interest and sure success.” — 
Examiner. 

Ricuarp Benriey, New Burlington-street. 
Next Week, in one vol., with Illustrations, 
N THE MOUNTAIN; being the 
Welsh Experiences of Abraham Black and Jonas 
White, Esquires, Moralists, Photographers, Fishermen, 
and Botanists. By Geonon TuaweL., M.A, 
RicuarD Bentriey, New Burliugton-street. 





HANDBOOK OF COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR, 
Now ready, in crown, 8vo, price 7s. Gd., cloth, 


HE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK of 


COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR, applied to the 
Sauskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and 


English Languages. By the Rev. THomas CLAark, M.A., 
late Head Master of the Proprietary sehool, ‘Taunton. 

Loudon: Lonemayx, Green, and Co., 4 Ludgate 
hill. 





On Friday next, the 19th inst., in 1 vol., 8vo., 

HE SOUTH VINDICATED; being 

a Series of Letters written for the American Press 

during the Canvass for the Presidency in 1860; with a 

Letter to Lord Broughun on the John-Brown Raid, and 

a Survey of the result of the Presidential Contest and 

its Consequences, By the Hon. James WILL1AMs, late 

American Minister to Turkey. With an Introduction 
by Jonn Baker Hopkins. 

Londun: Lonoman, Green, and Co., 14 Ludgate 

oo 





Now ready, price One Shilling, 
| ere ON THE ATHENZEUM, 
THE MODEL REVLEW, 

SOME REMARKS on a Criticism in the* Atheneum,’ 
of August 23rd, of “ A Handy-book of Social Intercourse.’ 
By Wicuiam B. Crorey. 

James Rinoway, 169, Piceadilly. 
Lately published, by the same Author, 

A HANDY-BOOK OF SOCIAL INTERCOURSE — 
POLITICAL ECONOMY for the MILLION, — Fep. 
evo., price ds. 


Messrs. LonGaMAN and Co, 


mo STRANGERS in LONDON.— 

Visitors are invited to inspect ROBERT COCKS 
and Cos NEW PIANOFORTES. Warranted. Price 
£25, £55, and £42 each. 


MMHE HOLY FAMILY; Sacred Melodies 
for Piano. Arranged by W. H. Canicorr. Three 
Series each. Solo, 5s. ; Duett, or One Volume, 12s. 
The ADORATION: Sacred Melodies for Piano. By 
W. HL. Calleott. Three Series each, Solo, Duett, 
6s.; or One Volume, 12s. The HOLY MOUNT: Sacred 
Melodies for Piano. By W. H. Calleott. Three Series 
each. Solo, Ss.; Duett, 6s.; or one Volume, 12s. 
Each Voluine elegantly bound for presentation. 
London: Rovert Cocks and Co., New 
street ; and of all musicsellers. 


ts. ; 








Burlington 





Now ready, 670 pp., 8vo., price 6s., 
ENGLISH PURITANISM ; being docu- 
. ments relating to the settlement of the Chureh of 
England, by the Act of Unifornity, in 1662, with an His- 
torical Introduction. By Perer Bayne, Esq., AM. 

London: W. Kent and Co., Paternoster row; sold 
also at the offices of the Central United Bartholomew 
Committee, 10 Broad street buildings, E.C. 


8vo., cloth, 7s., 


ERMONS PREACHED on Various 
Occasions to the West London Synagogue of 
British Jews. By the Rev, Professor Marxs, Minister of 
the Congregation. Vol. II. 
London: A. W. Bennett, 5 Bishopsgate Without. 


D* PORQUET’S FRENCH EDUCA- 
TIONAL WORKS :— 

DE PORQUETS Le TRESOR de TECOLIER 
FRANCAIS, for turning English into French at Sight. 
3s. 6d, 

DE PORQUET'S 
BOOK; or, Lives of Celebrated Children. 
natory Notes. 2s. 6d. 

DE PORQUET’S FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENG- 
LISH-FRENCH POCKET DICTIONARY. 4s. 6d. 
bound. 

London: Simpxrxn, Marsnant, and Co.; and may be 
had of the Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 14 Tavistock 
street, Covent Garden. 


FIRST FRENCH READING- 
With Expla- 





ELLIS’ EXERCISES, BY REV. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A, 
COLLECTION OF ENGLISH 


EXERCISES; Translated from the Writings of 
Cicero, for School-boys to KRe-translate into Latin; and 
adapted to the Principal Rules in the Eton Syntax, with 
occasional References to other Grammars. By W EL.ts, 


M.A. Revised and improved by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, 
M.A. 24th edition, corrected. 12mo., 3s. 6d., roan. 


A KEY to the Second and Third Parts, with References 
to the Original, 12mo., 3s., cloth. 

Lendon: Stupxtx, MARSHALL, and Co.; and the other 
Proprietors. 





New Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, by Cuauncey 
A. Goopricn, Professor in Yale College. 1,624 pages, 
4to., price in cloth, £1 11s. 6d.; or £2 2s. bound in 


calf, 

W EBSTER’S COMPLETE 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

In announcing this New Edition, the Proprietors 
desire to call attention to the features which distinguish 
it, and to put before those who are in want of such a book 
the points in which it excels all other Dictionaries, and 
which render it the best that has as yet been issued for the 
practical purposes of daily use. 

Accuracy of Definition—2. Pronunciation In- 
telligibly Marked.—3. Completeness —4. Etymology.— 
5. Obsolete Words.—6. Uniformity in the Mode of Spell- 
ing.—7. Quotations.—8. Cheapness. 

The Proprietors have added to this New Edition, 
under the editorship of Professor Goodrich—A Table 
of Synonyms.—An Appendix of New Words.—Table of 
Quotations, Words, Phrases, &c. 

This Genuine Fdition,the property of the Author's 
family, of Webster's Complete Dictionary, is in 4to., 
1,624 pages, with a Portrait of the Author, and is pub- 
lished by Longman and Co., Simpkin and Co., Whittaker 
and Co., Hamilton and Co., Groombridge and So1s, Bell 
and Waldy, A. Hall and Co., Kent and Co., and Griffin 
and Co. Edinburgh: John Menzies. Dublin: M’Glashan 
and Gill. 

Please to see that no other Edition is substituted. 





“FALLACIES OF THE FACULTY.” 
Just published, a New Edition of this popular work, with 


additions, cloth, 5s., 
FE ALLACIES of the FACULTY. 
“Any educated person who will carefully read this 


By Dr. DICKSON, 

work and compare it with his own experience will at 
once perceive how much Mr. Dickson's theory has the 
advantage over any other, and how readily a man may 
understand his own ailments, and in most cases himself 
adopt timely remedies."—Journal of Education, 

Tinsiey, Broruers, 18, Catherine street, Strand, and 
all Libraries, 








§ hee BUENOS AYRES GREAT 
‘ SOUTHERN RALLWAY COMPANY (Limited), 
FROM BUENOS AYRES TO CHASCOMUS, 
Guaranteed 7 per cent. 

The Grant of the Railway is in perpetuity, the Buenos 
Ayres Government reserving the right to purchase at 
20 per cent. premium, inl guaranteeing interest at 7 per 
cent. per annum, upon the whole of the capital for 40 
years. Capital, £750,000 in 37,500, Shares of £20 each. 
Deposit £1 on application, and £2 further per Share on 

allotinent. 
Dinecrors. 
Davin Ronerrsoy, Fsq., M.V., Chairman, 





J. P. Brown-Westhead, Esq., M.P., Deputy Chairman. 


John Anderson, Esq,, Director of the South-Eastern 
Railway Company. | 
John Fair, Esq., Viee-Consul for Buenos Ayres in 


London. | 


Charles Gilpin, Fsq., M.P., 
Eastern Railway Company. 

George A. H. Holt, Esq. (late of Buenos Ayres.) 

Joseph Rivolta, Esq. (Messrs. Antonio Rivolta and 
Sous ) | 

William Scholefield, h-sq., M.P. 


Director of the cont 





William Arthur Wilkinson, Esq., Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Railway, 
BANKERS 


Messrs. Glyn, Miils, and Co., 67 Lombard street. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Bircham, Dalrymple, and Drake, 46 Parliament 
street, S.W. 
ENGINEER, 
Thomas Rumball, Esq., C.F. 
Brokers. 
Messrs. Laurence, Son, and Pearce, Auction Mart, E.C. 
Mr. George Seymour, 28 Throgmorton street, E.C. 
Orrices—Unity buildings, 10 Cannon street, E.C. 
NOTICE.—No APPLICATIONS for SHARES will be 
received after THU KSDAY, the 18th instant. 


| To Belfast 





W. HADFIELD, Secretary. 





London, Sth September, 1862. 


é ee 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 67 ang 
68 Harley street, W.—Incorporated’ by Royal 
Charter, 1853, for the General Education of Ladies 
for Granting Certificates of Knowledge. yfnd 
Visitor —The Lord Bishop of Loxpoy 
Principal.—The Dean of Wesrutysrep 
Lady Restpent.—Miss Parry, 
CoMMITTER oF PRorEssors, 
W. Sterndale Bennett, Alphonse Mariette 
Mus. D. Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
Rev. T. A. Cock, M.A. Rev. M. Meyrick. 
Kk. Fuseo, B.A. W. Cave Thomas 
Rev. Francis Garden. Henry Warren, 
William Hughes Gottlieb-Weil, Ph D. 
John Hullah. —_ 
The COLLEGE CLASSES will OPEN for the 
Michaelmas Term on THURSDAY, Get. 2. ludividual 
instruction in vocal music is given by Mr. George Ben. 
son,and in instrumental music by Messrs. Barn, 
O’May, and Dorrell ; and Misses Parry, Green, ¢ 
and Heaton. 
Special Conversation classes in French, German, and 
Italian are formed on the entry of six names, Arrange. 
ments are made for receiving boarders. 


tt, Jay, 
- Green, 


Prospectuses, with full particulars as to subjects, fees 
scholarships, &e.. may be had on application to Mrs’ 
William®, at the College office. P 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A, Dean, 
SS 
UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 67 
and 68 Harley-street, W., for Children above Six 


years of age. 
Lady Superintendent.—Miss Hay. 





Assistant—Miss RosaLinp Hoskriye. 

The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN for the Michaelmas 
Term on THURSDAY, September 25. 

The Senior Division, consisting of pupils from ten tw 
thirteen, is taught chiefly by Miss Hay; the Junior Divi. 
sion, of pupils from six to ten, by Miss Hosking, Both 
divisions are examined twice every term by the Profs. 
sors of the College. Instruction in instrumental music jg 
given by Misses Parry, Green, C. Green, and Heaton, 
Arrangements are made for receiving boarders, 

Prospectuses, with full particulars, may be had on ap. 
plication to Mrs. Williams, at the College Office 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 





rMHE PARENTS of EIGIIT or NINE 
BOYS ure desirous of hearing of a TUTOR, who 
would undertake their education. A Graduste in Hon- 
ours of one of the Universities, and an unmarried man, 
would be preferred. 
Address, The Incumbent of Healey, near Rochdale, 
Lancashire. 
HE GRANGE-HOUSE 
EDINBURGH. 
The PUPILS of the GRANGE-HOUSE SCHOOL wil 
RE-ASSEMELE after the Midsummer Holidays on 
Wepwespay, the lst of OcronEr ; and the Preliminary 
Examinations will take place on the Thursday and Friday 
following. 
The Grange House, Edinburgh, 
4th September, 1862. 


SCHOOL, 











|’ aceaiae SCHOOL 
JERMYN STREET, 





OF MINES, 
LONDON. 
Director—Sin RODERICK I. MURCHISON, 
D.C.L., &e. 
The Prospectus for the Session, commencing on the 
6th of October next, will be sent on application to the 
Registrar. The Courses of Instruction embrace Chemistry, 


by Dr. Hofmann; Physics, by Professor Tyndall; 
Natural History, by Professor Huxley; Geology, by 
Professor Ramsay; Mineralogy and Mining, by Mr. 


Warington Smyth; Metallurgy, by Dr, Percy ; and Applied 
Mechanics, by Professor Willis. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


MiPzAND ‘' 








RAILWAY. 


Cheap Excursions to Belfast, Portrush for the Giant's 
Causeway, and the North of Ireland, rid Morecambe. 
Average Sea Passage, ten hours, Excursion Tickets 
available for 14 days are issued from London to Belfast. 
and Portrush for the Giant’s Causeway, by the Midland 
Company's new route, daily (Sundays excepted,) by 
Trains leaving King’s Cross Station at 9.10 or 9.20 am, 
available for returning any day (Sundays excepted), up 
to 14 days after date of issue, by (he Midland Companys 
Steam Ships, leaving Beltast at 7.5 p.m. Passengers 
returning from Belfast on Saturdays remain at More 
cambe until Monday morning. 

Fanes—London to Belfast and Portrush and Back. 
Enclosed Carriag 
and Steerage 
25s. Od. 13s, Od. 
To Portrush 35s. Od. Iss. Od. 
Children under three years Free ; between three and 


ze 





First Class Saloon and En 
and Saloon. closed carriage 
20s. Gd. 


2xs. Od. 





| twelve, Half-fare. 


Monthly Excursion Tickets are also issued from London 
to Belfast and Portrush daily (Sundays excepted), by same 
Trains, with the option of returning by any Wain on any 
day, within One Calendar Month. 

Fares—London to Belfast and Portrush and Back. 
Third Class and 

Steerag 


First Class and Second Class 
Saloon. and Saloon. 

40s. Od. 

50s. Od. 





DOs. Od. 
29s, Od. 


To Belfast 
To Portrush 63s. Od. 

Children under three years Free; between three and 
twelve, Half-fare. : me 

For Further information see the Company's Time- 
Tables. Apply at the Midland Booking Office , King s¢ = 
Station, London, or to George McTrar and Sox, Doneg® 
Quay, Belfast. 

JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 


Derby, September, 1862. 
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